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Hawes and Folk Win 


* 


ft By William Marion Reedy 


convention last Tuesday, Mr. Harry Hawes, 

representing Mr. Joseph W. Folk, dermon- 
strated that he is a leader who can lead. Mr. Hawes 
gave Boss Butler such a trouncing at the polls, as 
the grim old blacksmith has not received since he 
was put flat on his back in the campaign for Noonan’s 
nomination for Mayor in 1889. 

Mr. Hawes had no money with which to make 
his fight. The great financial interests were against 
him. Butler summoned to his support every friend 
he had served in thirty years of political activity. 
Butler put forth every power he possessed to carry 
the city. After the -hottest primary ever held But- 
ler carried only nine wards out of twenty-eight, and 
a half dozen of his most trusted lieutenants were 
beaten to a stand-still. Mr. Hawes was fighting for 
Folk. He wanted to put up a city ticket that would 
not weaken the support of Folk in the city. Butler 
wanted a city ticket that would be a drag on Folk’s 
candidacy. Of course Mr, Folk’s cause helped Mr. 
Hawes to win, but it did not help much. The simple 
truth is that the old boss was outgeneraled by the 
young president of the Jefferson Club. Mr. Hawes 
knocked out veterans who hadn’t lost a political fight 
in fifteen years. He beat Butler at the latter’s own 
game and beat him more decisively than he ever was 
beaten before. 

Mr. Hawes was fighting - for good government. 
Butler represented about everything that good gov- 
ernment is not. Therefore, Mr. Hawes’ victory is to 
be regarded as not only a personal triumph for him- 
self, but as a step forward towards good government, 
Bitter enough it must have been to Butler to hear 
read in the convention approval of “the splendid 
achievements of Folk” and endorsement of the ad- 
ministration of Mayor Rolla Wells. Folk’s greatest 
achievement was the indictment and trial of Butler 
and his friends. The chief thing Mayor Wells is 
responsible for has been that official’s war upon But- 
ler’s garbage reduction monopoly. Yet for two 
years up to now no Democratic convention dared to 
approve Folk for fear of losing Butler’s support. 
The convention’s resolution with regard to Folk shows 
conclusively the sincerity of Mr. Hawes’ professions 
of fealty to Folk, whom he fought so fiercely for the 
gubernatorial nomination. Mr. Hawes stands firmly 
for all that is good in the Folk movement. In de- 
feating Butler Mr. Hawes has shown that though 
he fought Folk’s nomination he did not do so as the 
champion of the evils of which it was said that Butler 
was the representative. 

Butler was the issue. He is so no more. He is 
out of politics if ever a man was. It is said that in 
revenge he and his followers will beat the city ticket 
nominated by Mr. Hawes. Butler can not do this. 
The only thing that will defeat the city ticket is a 
better ticket nominated by the Republicans, if they 

Mr. Hawes named the ticket from 
There isn’t a Bhtler man on it. And 


\ T the city primaries last Monday and in the 


can name one. 
top to bottom. 


this could not have been said of any ticket named by 
the Democratic party -in this city in the last thirty- 
five years. This shows the extent to which Butler 
has been routed. 

Now as to the city ticket itself. The best thing 
about it is the absence of Butler taint on ‘the ‘men 
composing it. The worst thing about it is° that: it 
is a dull sort of ticket. No one will-be very angry 
or disgusted with it, except Butler and his friends, 
but no one will be very enthusiastic over it. I have 
seen much worse tickets put up in St. Louis; but 
also, I have seen better ones. The ticket, at first 
glance, seems soggy and snapless as a whole. There’s 
no ginger in it. ‘ 

But perhaps the ticket shouldn’t be lively. It 
is so much in the nature of a tombstone over Boss 
Butler’s political grave. 

Will it be elected?: We shall see. Should it be 
elected? If the Republicans don’t name a better one. 
At this date it is enough perhaps that Hawes should 
have downed Butler for Folk. We shouldn’t ask 
for too much, all at once. This is a wicked world 
and we should rejoice at the little good that we 
surely have and know, hoping for better, always 
striving for the best. We've got Folk. It were al- 
most taxing Providence to expect more, just now. 
But Hurrah for Harry Hawes, anyhow! 


ob ob ob eb 
Who? 


AND Now the political question pops up; Who 
is to be the next Mayor of St. Louis? Don’t, every- 
body, answer at once. 

aly ols 


Zola’s Strenuous Life. 

THE STRENUOUS life is not new. For strenuosity 
that is the real thing, one must read Vizetelly’s newly 
published Life of Emile Zola, published by John Lane. 
Ghastly, grisly was Zola’s early struggle in Paris. He 
starved with his grisette in a garret. He wrote plays 
and they were not accepted. He wrote novels and 
they fell flat. He persevered, however, and finally 
came into his own, into fame and fortune. His 
literary work may not last, but he will live as the 
friend of Dreyfus. He was a poseur as a reformer. 
His nasty books with alleged moral purposes did no 
good in the world. His attempt to duplicate Bal- 
zac’s “Human Comedy” in the Rougon-Macquart 
series of novels was, it must be confessed, a failure. 
But Zola worked without ceasing, and he had his 
reward, such as it was. That he could not enter 
the French Academy was the great grief of his life. 
His exclusion was just, for his writings were hardly 
literature. He will live with Voltaire as the friend 
of the persecuted and oppressed. His “Life” is a 
bitter, strong story of a man whose chief gospel was 
work, work and evermore work. And when I fin- 
ished the book I wondered what became of the 
little Grisette with whom he starved in the garret 
in the early days. Poor little Grisette: she was 
surely responsible for much that was best in Zola, 
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Reflections 


Hail to the Queen. 


New York commission’s function at the 

Fair Tuesday evening, the Veiled Prophets’ 

ball at the Merchants’ Exchange was a great affair— 
the greatest of its kind in the city’s history. The 
mighty throng was happy and of excellent behavior 
Strangers in the 


N OTWITHSTANDING the competition of the 


not usually discernable at a crush. 
city attending the ball were astounded by the mag- 
nitude of the gathering, delighted by the uniquely 
appropriate decorations which continued in the hall 
the beauties of the pageant; but more than all else 
were they startled by the display of beauty at the 
gathering. One wondered wherg all the pretty girls 
and stylish and handsome matrons came from. St. 
Louis assuredly “made good” in the matter of its 
claim to possess more beautiful women than’ any 
other city in the country. The Queen of the Ball 
was simply exquisite in feature and form, and stun- 
ning in style and manner. Miss Wade was probably 
the greatest hit of any queen for many years. It 
was a pretty piece of history, I thought, symbolized 
in the great scene when Miss Chouteau, the queen 
of last year was succeeded by Miss Wade. Miss 
Chouteau represented old St. Louis, the very oldest 
family in the city, all the city’s romantic past. In- 
deed one caught in her grace the flavor of the ro- 
mance of “The Rose of Old St. Louis.” Miss Wade 
represented new St. Louis, the St, Louis that asserts 
itself so splendidly in the great World’s Fair. The 
Veiled Prophet certainly had an eye to the story 
involved in the contrast between the two lovely girls 
and the two elements they reprdsented—the best 
there is of St. Louis both old and new. And as for 
the Prophet’s eye for the sweetest charm of grace 
and face in woman—well that goes without saying, 
with all those who know the Prophet. His Court 
of Love and Beauty was a fine and splendid assem- 
blage of matrons and maids of all the sets, and the 
setting of the scene when the Queen was crowned 
was One to evoke enthusiasm in the chilliest breast. 
The ball and pageant were a stupendous success. 
They captured the Word’s Fair visitors as no other 
event in the city has captured them. They divided 
honors for a night with the Fair and without doubt 
the memory of the spectacle of the great illuminated 
parade is one that will remain as long with those 
who witnessed it as even the memory of the great 
Fair itself. The Veiled Prophets have more than 
justified themselves to men by the showing made 
this year. They deserve the thanks of the commu- 
nity for their labors. They gave the city its greatest 
gala night of the Fair period and left upon the vis- 
itors an impression of beauty and charm forever in- 
effaceable. Here’s to the Prophets; and to the Queen 
—God bless her! 
eb ob 
The Literary Boodler. 

GEE wuH1zz! Did you read Boodler Charlie Kelly’s 
confession in the papers last Monday? If you didn’t 
—get it. It’s a literary gem. It has some of tne 
cynicism of Swift, the sentimentalism of Sterne, the 
modulated grace of Addison, the antithetical colora- 
tura of Macaulay, and a touch of the homiletic ele- 
gance of Phillips Brooks. It is the most literary 
confession of boodling that ever has been made. The 


thing just reeks with a stylism as pronounced as that 
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of Robert Louis Stevenson. It is sarcastic and then 
it is saccharine. It castigates a sinful world and 
then it dwindles off into a pathetic note that reminds 
one of Villon’s poem written in prospect of the hang- 
ing of himself and his pals. Who'd have thought that 
Charlie Kelly, the crook and squealer could, as was 
said of Goldsmith, “write like an angel,” even if he 
did not and does not “talk like poor Poll.” Not even 
Wainewright who murdered his lady cousins because 
their calves were too fat and offended him in his 
capacity of art critic, could have penned a more 
gracefully written unburdening of sin-scarred spirit. 
Boodler Kelly is an artist. He tells his tale with the 
supreme skill of the special pleader. And while he 
deals in facts he leaves so much to the imagination. 
He excites curiosity only to leave it unsatisfied. His 
glittering generalities are deliciously tantalizing. He 
knows so much more than he tells. His story is 
issued just in time to help influence a primary. And 
he is above “the art which conceals art.” He writes 
as one who has joy in his work of writing even as 
he must have had such joy in his work when he took 
his one-nineteenth of the $47,500 that was “split up” 
by the combine in the House of Delegates as a re- 
ward of virtue in passing the city lighting bill. I 
could love the man, if for nothing else, for his un- 
concealed contempt for the people at large. He’s 
a true-born exquisite autocrat of mind and morals. 
Kelly is the greatest litterateur who ever boodled, I 
believe. And who can blame him that he scorned 
even his own art when he turned from it to mem- 
bership in the House of Delegates and began to 
“cop the cush” in large chunks. What mere writer 
could ever get all the way from $50 to $2500 for 
saying “Aye” in answer to a roll call on the passage 
of a city ordinance. I like especially the flavor of 
repentance in Kelly’s confession—it is so sincere. I 
like a man to be sorry when he’s caught thieving— 
sorry not alone for himself but for the people from 
whom he stole. By all means, every St. Louisan 
should read Kelly’s confession and rejoice not only 
in its literary craftsmanship but in its delectable eva- 
sion of the details which the public knows that he 
only knows. Boodler Kelly has written a master- 
piece. It shows him to have the qualities of genius. 
We knew he could sing, for he sang a nice little song 
as he came over on the ship from Europe. We knew 
he was an orator for we remember how he spoke 
for the people and high morality when he voted for 
the gas bill with his heart set on the share he was 
to have of the money paid for the bill’s passage. In 
this too, he showed himself a great actor. We un- 
derstand he is an able lawyer, even though the Law 
School wouldn’t give him a diploma. And now we 
see him as a writer of a confession that confesses 
nothing which the public was aching to know. The 
fellow’s another Admirable Crichton, with a picar- 
esque touch in his composition. Kelly has a great 
future before him—but his story will not convict Col. 
Ed. Butler on his third bribery indictment. And as 
you read Kelly’s confession you know that Kelly 
knows his suspiria de profundis has the double value 
of saving himself and not particularly hurting the 
old boss. 
ek eb 


Two Leaders. 


Two GreAT Republican leaders have died, recently 





—Senator Hoar and Postmaster-General Payne. Hoar 
was of the old, scholarly, classic, ideal school of 
He had moral purposes—yet he never could 
He would rage and 
storm and hurl the levin against his party on great 
moral issues, and then at voting time fall into line 
for the wishes of the administration. He couldn't 
stand for martyrdom. His stamina failed always 
when, in later years, he was brought face to face with 
the fact that his principles logically pursued would 
lead him out of his party. He was a clean and vir- 
tuous man, but he couldnt’ stand alone. He might 
have been truly great, but like that other great Sen- 
ator from the Bay State, Webster, he dodged issues 
and the world more than once cried out upon him: 
“Ichabod!” Payne, the Postmaster-General, had no 
such idealism as Hoar. He was practical. 


politics. 


bear to break with his party. 


He was 
a machine politician and at one time hated Roosevelt, 
but when Roosevelt offére] him a job he deserted the 
old Blaine-Elkins crowd and became a pillar of 
the administration. Payne, like Hoar, lacked “nerve.” 
He whipsawed himself in the matter of the postal 
scandals. He tried first to choke off the exposure, 
and then allowed a little of it to come forth, dis- 
closing his own attempt at suppression. Payne was 
a failure as Postmaster-General. He didn’t have 
the courage to uncover frauds that would hurt his 
party and he had not the courage to go the full limit 
in his attempt to suppress the disclosures. He didn’t 
satisfy President Roosevelt, and of course, he didn’t 
satisfy the. Repubilcan machine. He worried over his 
predicament and he died of his worry.. Payne was 
a man of no marked ability or stability. He was, 
in a smaller way, as much of a helpless being without 
his party machine as was the intellectual and super- 
ficially and even superciliously moral Hoar. 


eh 


Uncle Gassaway. 

UncLte GaAssaAway Davis has again accepted the 
nomination of the Democrats for the Vice Presidency. 
Bless his dear old heart! A kind soul is Uncle Gas- 
saway. See how he spared us affliction by keeping 
his letter down to one-third the length of the accept- 
ances of the other candidates! Uncle Gassaway is 
afraid we are all going to be taxed to death. That’s 
good of him, but of course taxes are a very serious 
matter to a man who is worth umpty millions. Uncle 
Gassaway is glad to serve the people. He loves the 
people, as why shouldn’t he, seeing_all he has made 
off them in coal and copper and oil and such? Hur- 
rah for Uncle Gassaway! He’s a rare antique, but 
he’s at least interesting as a relic. His eighty years 
have left him not a bit frosty. Per contra, he is 
frisky. He can lead the cotillion and do a cake walk 
or buck-and-wing stunt. Uncle Gassaway is at least 
a human sort of old human being, which can hardly 
be said for Judge Parker. I do really believe that 
the1e would have been more verve to the Democratic 
campaign, if Uncle Gassaway had been made the 
head rather than the tail of the ticket. You can get 
people to talk about Uncle Gassaway, but not about 
Parker. If you speak of Uncle Gassaway many per- 
sons may say nothing but just laugh, but if you speak 
of Parker an expression of pain passes over the 
countenance of the listener. Parker’s lethargic fri- 
gidity gives his party a pain. His policy is insanely 
prudent. He is afraid of his own mouth and pen. 
He is a politician modeled on the Hill plan and that 
means that he is no more than a politician. Uncle 
Gassaway, at least, isn’t afraid to speak out or to 
be cheerful. That’s why the Democrats generally 
prefer Uncle Gassaway to the Judge. That’s why 
about the pleasantest thing in the campaign now wag- 
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ing is that Uncle Gassaway gases away ad lib and 
doesn’t take himself too seriously as Parker does. 
Watch Him. 

WatcH GeorcE Bruce CorteLtyou! He’s the coming 
man. Only a few years ago he was a stenographer. 
Then he became Secretary to President McKinley 
and President Roosevelt. Next President Roosevelt 
puts him at the head of the new Department of Com- 
merce. Now he is the chief manager and money- 
getter of the Republican campaign. He is the sort 
of man who says little but does much. He is suavity 
and gravity happily blended. All the men of power 
in his party are his friends’ Men who do not trust 
one another will each tell their secrets to Cortelyou. 
Cortelyou is now slated to succeed Payne in the Post- 
master-General’s office. He goes steadily upward. 
Where will he stop? At the Presidency? Who knows? 
He has been trained under the best politician the 
country has known since Lincoln—for Lincoln was 
a politician and a statesman, too—William McKinley. 
Cortelyou is strictly a business man, but he is not 
to be minimized as an orator, in the latter-day style 
which eschews floridity and excess of fervor. He is 
a “fixer.” It was he who patched up the peace be- 
tween Roosevelt and all the McKinley men who 
sulked and stayed away from the White House upon 
Roosevelt’s accession. It is evident that Roosevelt 
admires him not less than do the old McKinley par- 
tisans. Mark Hanna was very fond of him and now 
it seems that he is to take Hanna’s place as the party 
manager. The manager-mind is the sort that the 
country looks up to these days. The people’s regard 
for Hanna’s managerial ability made the blandly bluff 
Ohioan a presidential possibility. The same ability 
is bringing Cortelyou to the front. He may be a can- 
didate for President in 1908. He is a personality to 
be reckoned with largely in the higher politics of the 
immediate future. 

eh hb 
Pulitzer’s Letters. 

ABoUT THE only person who appears to be sup- 
porting the Democratic National ticket with anything 
like vim and vigor, is Joseph Pulitzer. But then 
Joseph Pulitzer in his epistolariness is becoming in- 
supportable himself. The founder of the Post-Dis- 
patch and the re-creator of the New York World 
used to be able to say well all he wished to say in a 
half column article. Now he writes like a man who 
needs a ten-acre lot to turn around in. It may be 
said, however, that this is proof chiefly of the evil 
of dictating to a stenographer. Mr. Pulitzer being 
blind cannot write. Dictating he scatters and dissi- 
pates his thought. Indeed it may be said that this 
now general habit of dictation has destroyed the 
ancient and beautiful art of letter-writing and of all 
other forms of composition. 

eh eb 
Chicago Day. 

Let us all help to beat ourselves by making Chi- 
cago Day at the Fair a greater day than St. Louis 
Day. Let us shut up shop and show the Chicagoans 
how we can make it pleasant for them, for Chicago 
is acting very handsomely in the matter and deserves 
the best recognition we can make of the Windy City’s 
kindly spirit. 

ok ob 
Tron Laden Life Preservers. 

Lire PRESERVERS plugged with iron bars to bring 
them up to the proper standard of weight is the 
latest. This is the limit. And to think that the 
manufacturer had the nerve to criticise the customer 
for protesting! This discovery which has led to the 
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indictment of the cork manufacturer reveals the ex- 
tent to which the practice of supplying substitutes for 
genuine articles, has grown upon us. We have long 
had phony butter, cheese, milk, medicines, foodstuffs 
and articles of ¢lothing to worry us while on land, 
but to force iron padded life preservers upon us when 
we go out upon the water surely should aid in bring- 
ing about more stringent. laws for the protection of 


the. public. 
ah hb 
Pastor Jansow’s Suit. 

THE Rev. Mr, Janzow is a brave clergyman. He 
seems to be determined to ascertain who has been 
throwing “bricks” at him. His $45,000 damage suit 
against eighteen members of his flock has not only 
won him world-wide notoriety, but has created great 


sensation in Lutheran church circles. The pastor is 
Wi a peculiar position. If he wins he may lose, for 


while the deposition mill grinds on, the various cler- 
gymen of the synod are busy warning the plaintiff 
that he may be dismissed for flying in the face of the 
Scriptures. Pastor Janzow apparently isn’t caring. 
He is a wonderful “man of the cloth.” It is seldom 
that other pastors even dare criticise the moneyed 
men and pillars of their church much less sue them 
as the Rev. Mr. Janzow has done. 
ob ch 
Progress of the War. 


THE progress of events in Manchuria has been 
siow during the last week. The latest reports from 
the front indicate that the Japanese are slowly devel- 
oping their position about the forces of General Kuro- 
patkin. The rapid movements of the several divisions 
of the Mikado’s army have been making the Russians 
considerably uneasy. But there is not much chance 
for a general or decisive engagement for some time. 
The situation at Port Arthur, however, indicates that 
the Russian defenders are in a bad way. The order 
for the removal of non-combatants, which has been 
reported, is taken as a sign that provisions are low 
and that actual defense cannot much longer be main- 
teined. It is probable also that the remnants of the 
Russian fleet now at Port Arthur will soon make a 
dash for liberty for the purpose, if possible, of form- 
ing a junction with the Baltic squadron. Japanese 
guns dominate the harbor of Port Arthur and the 
fleet is in danger. For the next two weeks it is likely 
the hardest fighting will occur at the besieged city. 


ef ee 
The Army and Matrimony, 


THERE is a great hubbub being raised these days 
over General Corbin’s recommendation that young 
army officers be not permitted to wed unless they 
can furnish evidence of possession of means other 
than their salary to properly meet the demands of 
married life at army posts. There is no sense is 
berating General Corbin or in denouncing his views 
since there is little if any prospect of the War Depart- 
1uent undertaking such a thankless job as superin- 
tending army marriages. But a great many persons 
no doubt consider General Corbin as nothing short 
of a marriage hater, or cynic, one who is trying to 
deprive his fellow soldiers of the blessings of love 
and the comforts of home. But this is the view of 
the romantically inclined and the uninformed. Re- 
flecting upon the subject with judicial impartiality, 
any one who is at all familiar with life at the average 
army post can see much wisdom and humanitarianism 
ii this proposed rule of the commanding general. 
It undoubtedly would redound to the benefit of the 
service generally and would spare the feelings of 
many a noble youth and girl. Few outside the army 
post know of the torture to which the wife of the 
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small-salaried officer is subjected by her more for- 
tunate sisters in the army set. And few ‘hear of the 
social feuds, rivalries, bickerings and general discon- 
tent which spring from these social disturbances. It 
sometimes spreads throughout the entire country and 
as a result that cordial spirit which should prevail 
and upon which the usefulness of the army is so 
much dependent, is destroyed. Outside the army post 
a couple might maintain a pseudo, satisfactory social 
standing on the salary of a young lieutenant, which 
may be either $119 or $125 per month, but it is 
impossible in the service to fill the chinks and crev- 
ices in married life with such a stipend. But few in 
this unfortunate state ever think of surrendering their 
commissions. They try to cling to the army’s social 
fabric, and, frequently, in the hope of eventual. tri- 
umph, and to overcome the pressing monetary defi- 
ciency, the young officer resorts to the gaming table 
and sometimes to the more dangerous trick of for- 
gery. Aside from the moral phase there is another 
question that the present war in Manchuria has 
brought to notice. The observations that have been 
made by some of the military attaches with the 
Russian and Japanese forces have precipitated a dis- 
cussion as to the comparative bravery of the single and 
married man in all branches of the service. Opinion 
seems to favor the unmarried man. He has no. close 
ties of affection and family to continually confront 
him in the strife. In the actual fighting, the long, 
hard marches, bitter cold and drenching rain the mili- 
tary man of family is sometimes, perhaps often, per- 
force inclined to be influenced by the comforts of 
home that he is missing. And it would be but human 
for him to cherish the wish or hope to preserve him- 
self for wife or children’s sake. Who knows but that 
General Corbin has been entertaining some such views 
as are suggested by the watchers of the conflict in 
the Far East? Perhaps we may live to see our armies 
composed of none but the bachelor. 


Returning to the Rod. 

It is somewhat interesting to note that educators, 
women’s clubs, judges and others who have to deal 
with the wayward youth of the. country are again 
turning to the long ignored adage, “Spare the rod and 
spoil the child,” as the only effectual means of check- 
ing the headlong plunge young America has been 
taking from grace. At the behest of many of these 
same persons upon whom devolves the task of holding 
our boys and girls to the narrow path, the spank- 
stick was quite awhile ago abandoned as a remedial 
agency in all cases of youthful misbehavior or sin- 
fulness, but many of them now think they have lived 
to witness the error of their humanitarian and sociol- 
ogical theories. Clamor. for the return of the rod 
has been going up in many of our big cities of late, 
especially in the public schools, where it seems the 
teachers have ceased to exercise mastery over their 
p.pils by the more civilized methods of appealing to 
the manhood within them. There is scarcely any 
doubt that immunity from corporal punishment, which 
has long been regarded as a relic of barbarism in 
schools and home, is a potential factor in leading 
astray the boys of to-day, but the fault does not 
altogether lie therein and it does not necessarily fol- 
low that restoration of the old birch rod would be of 
any lasting service in the reformation of youth. The 
fact of the matter is, our wayward boys are as much 
the victims of example and some American ideals, 
which cause them to strive for false honors and re- 
nown, as they are of the abolition of the rod. To-day 
we are too prone to glorify the athletic hero, the 
leader of the college cane-rush or hazing-bee; we are 
too inclined to look upon the alleged funny supple- 
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ments as sources of entertainment for the youthful 
ones. False ideas of humor and wit lead too many 
to place in the hands of children books which cannot 
but pervert their tastes and ideas. The brutal, un- 
natural performances of the Katzenjammer Kids of 
comic supplement fame have done more to cultivate 
the savage instinct in youth than all the floggings they 
might miss in a lifetime, It has taught them disre- 
spect for parents, the aged and infirm, and a general 
disregard for the consequences of their acts. This 
is a brand of so-called humor which has created the 
stone-throwing youth who bombards the automobilist 
and thinks it a practical joke. With nearly all the 
comics exploiting boys and girls in varying degrees 
of meanness it is no wonder discipline in school and 
home is overthrown. Perhaps occasional use of the 
rod would have a salutary effect upon our growing- 
ups, but it would be far wiser and none the less 
efficacious if parents would be more careful of their 
children’s reading and entertainment. 


ab hb 
Real Philanthropy. 


Mr. EveruArT, the wealthy citizen who recently 
died in Connecticut and willed much of his vast 
fortune to a score or more of fellow-townsmen and 
dependents, has established an innovation in philan- 
thropy. He did not bequeath a penny to any church, 
charitable institution or enterprise, but gave of his 
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The butcher, baker, 
for their share. 


vast wealth to individuals direct. 
and candlestick maker came in 
Mortgages were lifted by his will, debts were wiped 
out and nearly every one with whom he came in daily 
contact was remembered. Here indeed was a real, 
sure enough philanthropist. The theorists on char- 
ity may shake their heads and pronounce his inno- 
vation, his method of aiding his fellowmen as not 
the kind that is calculated to ennoble its beneficiaries, 
but after all it would seem that for the people he 
rewarded it is better than the many endowed insti- 
tutions, by which they and their children could never 
benefit but for his munificence. The late Mr. Ever- 
hart’s plan will be watched in its workings with no 
little interest by all who are interested in organized 
philanthropy. 
ab oh 
Joseph Jefferson’s Retirement. 

Mr, JosePH JEFFERSON, the veteran actor, has 
made final announcement of his retirement from the 
stage. It cannot be said that his decision is a matter 
for public regret. On the contrary to those whose 
admiration and affection have often gone out to 
this great distinguished actor of the old school, it is 
rather a cause for satisfaction. He has well earned 
the peace and quiet his years of service should bring 
him and it is the hope of thousands that he still 
will have a long enjoyment of both. 


Why Republicans Should 


Vote for Folk 


By Henry Kortjohn 


Theo. Roosevelt for President, and have been 
a Republican on national issues ever since I 
have been a voter, I hesitated for some time before 
giving voice to my convictions as to the gubernatorial 


B Y reason of the fact that I am a supporter of 


campaign now on in this State. 

Before the nomination of Mr. Folk by the Demo- 
cratic party was assured, the Republican press were 
loud in their praises of Folk. The issue overshadow- 
ing all others in the city and State, was conceded to 
be honesty in public office. 

Folk, by his tireless efforts to bring to justice of- 
fenders against the public, had become so popular 
with those voters who did not live by politics, that 
his personality as a candidate on that issue seemed 
platform enough for those who were honestly in fa- 
vor of checking boodling in public office. Many men 
of both parties who “loved him for the enemies he 
had made,” wanted to retain him in the office of 
Circuit Attorney for another term, and felt rather 
disappointed when he announced himself a candidate 
for Governor. 

Folk, however, in the canvass for the Democratic 
nomination, displayed such energy, and acted so con- 
sistently in line with his previous conduct as prose- 
cuting officer that the Democratic State convention 
which came together as a result of his efforts, was 
probably the most respectable political gathering this 
Siate has ever known. 

The platform which they adopted, in so far as it 
relates to the government of the State, can be sub- 
scribed by every voter in the State, whether Democrat 
or Republican. 

While the Folk men had the majority of the Com- 
they very wisely and hon- 


mittee of Credentials, 


estly refused to throw out the delegates from _ the 
contested wards, when there was no substantial evi- 
dence of fraud having been committed. 

When delegates who had been instructed to vote 
for two candidates who were supposed to be distaste 
tul to Folk and his advisers were looking for excuses 
io violate their pledges to their constituents, they 
were advised by Folk to vote as instructed. 

Complaint has been made against Folk because 
ke and his friends did not abuse their power in order, 
unjustly, to keep delegates out of the convention, sim- 
ply because they were opposed to him, and because 
he insisted that delegates who had been instructed to 
vote for certain candidates, were in honor bound to 
obey their instructions, although such procedure re- 
sulted in placing on the ticket candidates who did not 
suit the Folk following, and whose nomination, with 
the unthinking, seemed to force Folk into a position 
ot apparent inconsistency, 

To my mind these acts of the Folk people were 
the crowning glory of the campaign. They presented 
the rare spectacle of a political gathering declaring 
against the idea that “the end justifies the means.” 
Then some people pretend to be astonished that Folk 
is willing to support the whole ticket nominated with 
him, including the two whom he would probably 
have kept off the ticket if he could honorably have 
done so. 

These people forget that an honorable man must 
keep his promise, and that when a convention noini- 
nates a ticket, such candidate impliedly, if not ex 
pressly, pledges himself to support all of its candi- 
dates. 

So long as political parties exist, this will and 
must be the case, and it follows that the man who 





does not wish to-so bind himself must not seek a 
nomination. 

All the people pretended to be against boodling. 
On this issue the Democratic party in this State have 
the platform, and a candidate who, by his acts, has 
proven that on this issue he is “true blue.” 

The rank and file of the Republican party expected 
that the Republican convention would either endorse 
Folk or make no nomination against him, and such 
a course would have been- hailed with delight by the 
overwhelming majority of the party. |. 

The bosses, however, thought that by opposing 
Folk they might, with the aid of disgruntled Demo- 
cratic boodlers and their followers, capture a few 
paltry offices in the city this fall. ; 

There is no sincerity about them. The preserva- 
tion of the citizens’ right to vote and to have his 
vcte counted, is not so much an issue between the 
parties, as between the machines of the respective 
parties and their voters. 

It is of the first importance to the people that 
primaries are so carried on that every one can record 
his vote in the selection of candidates, . There can 
be no doubt that there never was a primary of either 
party held, when, if there was any opposition to the 
machine, frauds were not committed. 

But when we consider that at primary elections 
there are only two polling places for from four.-thou- 
sand to forty-five hundred voters, and that the polls 
are open only for seven hours, or. 420 minutes, it fol- 
lcws, that even without fraud in the counting of votes, 
it is impossible to record the will of the people, be- 
cause if the votes are lawfully received and deposited, 
no more than one vote a minute can possibly be cast, 
cr eight hundred and forty in a ward. 

This is the secret that in large cities the ma- 
chines of both parties are always able to carry the 
primaries, as against any opposition. 

The Folk campaign for the nomination demon- 
strated, that while this is true of the large cities, it 
is not true of the country districts. 

It was the power of the county voters that made 
possible such a State convention as the late Demo- 
cratic one, and such a declaration of principles as 
was then adopted. It promises not only fair elec- 
tions, but fair primaries. 

The people are satisfied that Folk as Gov- 
ernor, will appoint a Police Board which will not 
permit the police to interfere with elections, or prima- 
ries, except to protect the elective franchise of the 
people; that the Election Commissioners appointed 
ky him will be fair-minded men, who will secure to 
the people an honest registration. If Folk’s influ- 
ence in the legislature counts for anything, we will 
have election and primary election laws, which will 
reduce the opportunity for fraud to the minimum. 

Folk is pledged to these measures, and his con- 
duct as Circuit Attorney gives assurance that his 
promises will be kept. 

If fraud in public office is relentlessly ferretted out 
and punished, if the people are thoroughly imbued 
with the idea that boodleism is not to be winked at, 
and that the election franchise of every citizen is to 
be protected, then it makes little difference, whether 
the man that does it is a goldbug ora silverite, a free 
trader, or a protectionist, for or against so-called 
imperialism. 

We have a better opportunity to attain all these 
things with Folk as Governor than we have ever be- 
fore had. He owes nothing to the machine, if he 
has any political ambition he must keep his pledges, 
or fall much more rapidly then he has arisen. It, 
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stands for, to assist in.making his majority so over- 
whelming that the legislature, no matter which party 


is in control, will not dare to oppose them. Repub- 
licans, especially, should see to it that at the end of 
such a crusade they can stand up and be counted 
with those who made such a victory of principles 
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THE CANDIDATE 


BY JOSEPH SMITH 


passible. 


CANDIDATE is an American citizen fren- 

A ziedly anxious to neglect his own business 

for a chance to neglect that of the nation. 
He is as full of promises as an eary spring is of 
blossoms; he wears a smile as wide as a pasture and 
as genuine as a Chefoo dispatch; he shakes a hand 
on the street with men he shakes a head at in the 
bank; and he raises his ha’ to ladies his wife raises 
her nose and eyebrows to. He is solicitous about 
the health of babies he never saw and gabies he 
wishes he couldn’t see; and while he amazes the 
righteous by the sudden fervor of -his ‘faith, he earns 
a reputation as a dead-game sport in regions where 
religion grows more slowly than Rockefeller’s hair. 
As a good citizen and unyielding reformer, he ab- 
hors corruption; but as an honest merchant, he is 
willing to pay for all goods that are delivered, be 
they steel billets or stolen ballots. A member of 
the Church, he shudders at the twin curses of civ- 
ilization—rum and tobacco; but as a citizen, merely 
in politics for his health, he subsidizes the drinking 
of that health early and often, and he knows no 
better plan of smoking out the enemy than out-smok- 
ing him. Moreover, no good American, deeply in- 
terested in the prosperity of American industry, can 
deliberately discourage two widespread agencies of 
wealth and expect to be accepted as a patriot. 

As election day approaches, his views on geo- 
graphy, ethnology and human brotherhood broaden 
and deepen. The woes of Ireland touch his heart 
deeply in one portion of his district; he boasts of 
his Anglo-Saxon origin in another. He grasps the 
sinewy hand of sturdy Scandinavia on Monday; he 
acknowledges the republic’s debt to Germany on 
Tuesday; he believes the full glory of the Nation 
will come, on Wednesday, only when the genius of 
Italy tingles in the veins of the stern Puritan; and 
at a union meeting in a secluded vestry on Friday, 
he warns his Methodist and Baptist brethren against 
the scum which European emigration is casting upon 
our sacred soil and revered institutions. Deserving 
charities begin to touch him acutely; he develops a 
passion for labor picnics and dubious dances; he is 
fearless in stating that the battle-scarred saviours of 
the Union have been treated with scant generosity 
by the Nation; and he wants it distinctly understood 
that he stands firmly for high wages, high tariffs, 
high ideals, a white man’s government and unham- 
pered suffrage for the colored man, peace, a strong 
navy, cheap beef and cheap coal, no trusts and no 
government meddling with business, and no matri- 
monial expansion in Utah. 

When the polls cose and the mere politician is 
elected, the Candidate takes an account of stock and 
finds he is twenty thousand dollars and his reputa- 
tion for truth and honesty shy; his business is boy- 
cotted by the indignant foreigner; he is stigmatized 
as a spineless trimmer by the disgusted native; the 
Church has bounced him; his wife has sued him for 
divorce; his doctor recommends rest and_ three 
months at the Indiana mud-baths, and patriotism is 
a snare and a gold brick. 
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The Cry of the Old House 


By Lizette Woodworth Reese 


OME back! 
( My little lads, come back! 


My little maids, with starched frocks 
My lads, my maids, come back! 
The poplar-trees are black 
Against the keen, lone, throbing sky; 
The tang of the old box 
Fills the clear dusk from wall to wall, 
And the dews fall. 
Come back! 
I watch, I cry: 
Leave the rude wharf, the mart; 
Come back! 
Else shall I break my heart. 


Am I forgot; 
My days as they were not?— 
The warm, sweet, crooning tunes; 
The ‘Sunday afternoons, 
Wrought but ‘for you; 
The larkspurs growing tall, 
You wreathed in pink and blue, 
Within your prayer-books small; 
The cupboards carved both in and out, 
With curious, prickly vine, 
And smelling far and fine; 
The pictures in a row, 
Of folk you did not know; 
The toys, the games, the shrill gay rout; 
The lanterns, that at hour for bed, 
A charmed, but homely red, 
Went flickering from shed to shed; 
The fagots crumbling, spicy, good, 
Brought in from the great wood; . 
The Dark that held you all about; 
The Wind that would not go?— 

-- Come back, my women and my men, 
And take them all again! 


Premier Clashes 


Not yet, not yet, 

Can you forget— 

For you that are a man, 

You battle not, nor reap, you dream nor plan; 
And you so gray of look, 

You can not pluck a rose, or read a book, 
Do aught for faith, or fame, or tears, 

But I am there with all my years. 

Oh, one and all, 

When at the evenfall, 

Your slim girls sing out on the stair, 

Lo, I am there! 

When blow the cherry boughs so fair 
Athwart your slender town yards far away, 
Lo, all at once you have no word to say; 
For at your throat a sharp, strange thing— 
An old house set in an old spring! 


Come. back! 
Come up the still, accustomed, wistful lands, 
The poplar-haunted lands, 
You need. not call, 
For I shall know, 
And light the candles tall, 
Set wine and loaf a-row. 
Come back! 
Unlatch the door, 
And fall upon my heart once more. 
For I shall comfort you, oh lad; 
Oh daughter, I shall make you wholly glad! 
The wreck, the wrong, 
The unavailing throng, 
The sting,. the smart, 
Shall be as they were not, 
Forgot, forgot! 
Come back, 
And fall upon my heart! 
—From The Atlantic Monthly. 
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The Abolition of the Concordat 
Between France and the Vatican. 


State unavoidable.” So says Premier Emil 
Combes, of France, and it is crystal-clear from 
this unequivocal utterance that there is to be no 
truce in the war between the French Government and 
This coming session of the 


“ee the separation of Church and 


the Pope of Rome. 
French Chamber will consequently see debate over the 
abolition of the Concordat—that venerable instrument 
by which France and the Vatican have for a century 
been bound together—which the genius of Napoleon 
devised and forced upon the church that he might 
use religion as a political lever—which has stood the 
shock of “Empire and Restoration, Citizen King and 
Republic,” unchanged and unaltered— but which now 
the growth of liberty of thought and toleration is ren- 
dering a useless agreement merely hampering to the 
French Government. France is almost ready to 
shake it off—to throw it from her like a tattered 
cloak. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the great 
controversy, says the San Francisco Argonaut, is the 
indifference with which it is viewed by the people of 
the republic, aiid by the world at large, 


Time was Government nominates the bishops, 


when a proposal to- abolish the Concordat would have 
profoundly stirred every capital in Europe. Time 
was when Catholic nations in Europe might have 
taken up arms against France for such an affront to 
the Holy See as is now received without emotion. 
Time was when swords would have leapt from their 
scabbards in defense of the Pope. Then, as one ob- 
server remarks, “Rome was the world’s center of 
great diplomacy. Treaties were made, alliances were 
formed, and wars were declared there. Nations 
were aligned with other nations, or were arrayed 
against them, according to their relationships with 
Rome.” The apathy with which the present crisis 
is regarded shows how changed are the conditions. In 
the long drama of Rome’s loss of power and weak- 
ened prestige in the world’s affairs, the separation of 
Church and State in France will be the last scene 
of the last act. Soon the church’s influence will be 
purely spiritual, not at -all temporal. 

Diplomatic relations between France and.the Vati- 
can are at present at end. The precise cause ofthe 
rupture is a conflict in authority over the nomination 
of bishops. According to the Concordat, the French 
The Pope gives 
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them “canonical settlement.” Has he a right to re- 


fuse this indorsement? That is the crucial question. 
France says no, the Vatican yes. France has named 
eight bishops, and in each case the Vatican has re- 
fused to give its endorsement. Therefore eight bish- 
The bishops themselves are be- 


oprics are vacant. 
If they accept the 


tween the devil and the deep sea. 
government’s nomination, the Pope may excommuni- 
cate them. If they perform the duties of bishop 
without nomination from France, the government may 
cut off their salaries. Two cases in particular have 
attracted great attention. The Bishop of Leval was 
accused of writing love-letters to a Carmelite nun, 
and of having at his palace “fair cousins who had not 
reached the age when a woman can lawfully be en- 
gaged in the household of a cleric.” The Vatican 
summoned him to Rome. The bishop communicated 
the letter to M. Combes. The government took the 
part of the bishop, and refused to sanction removal. 
In the other case, the Bishop of Dijon was. accused 
of being a Freemason. The Vatican proposed to 
remove, and the government to support, him. These 
cases brought about a crisis in the conflict of authori- 
ty, and diplomatic relations were severed, which sit- 
uation is not affected by the subsequent fact that both 
bishops finally made their peace with the Pope. 
Apparently the only thing that can prevent formal 
abolition of the Concordat this autumn or winter is 
the fall of the ministry of Premier Combes. This 
will, of course, not indicate popular disapproval of 
his war against the church. The elections have al- 
ready shown that France enthusiastically supports 
him. In the recent balloting, there were 1,500 seats 
to fill, and 841 went to Ministerial Republicans, 312 
to anti-Ministerial Republicans, and 175 to Conser- 
vatives. Thus there is'no question of the popularity 
of the ministerial policy. But other legislative pro- 
jects which are to be indorsed by Premier Combes 
this autumn are the revenue tax and workingmen’s 


My Lady’s Moods 


BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY 


HE smiles on me. The barren fields 
S Break forth in flowers, each one a sign 
Of some charm of this maid of mine. 
Each scent the wondrous garden yields 
Recalls of her something benign. 
More blest am I than common men 
In all good things of this world when 
She smiles on me. 


She frowns on me. Then breezes chill 
Wither the roses at a breath. 
O’er all the world there reigns dull Death 
Save in my heart, where something still 
Is warm, and unto my hope saith 
Roses will rise when melts the snow 
And she will love again although 

She frowns on me. 


She sighs for me. Ah, God will hear 

And recognize it as a prayer 

That rising sweetens all the air 

And softens e’en His face of fear. 

A something subtle, tender, rare, 

Becomes of me, as ‘twere, a part. 

’Tis God’s ‘grace stealing in my heart, 
In answer to her sighs for me. 
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pensions. It is conceivable that the opponents of 
these measures, and of the abolition of the Concordat, 
may get together and defeat the ministry. In France, 
as elsewhere, a vigorous policy in any direction makes 
enemies which, in the course of time, through combi- 
nation, may bring about defeat, As the French 
publicist, M. Cornely, shows, a ministry formed from 
the elements of opposition to these diverse measures 
would, however, possess little stability, and the Re- 
publicans might soon return. 

What would be the effect of the Concordat’s abo- 
lition? In the first place, the French religious budget 
amounts annually to 42,500,000 francs. Of this 
amount, the Catholic clergy receive 36,686,800 francs ; 
Protestants, 1,531,500 francs; Jews, 155,530 francs. If 
the Concordat were abrogated, salaries to all Catho- 
lic priests and higher officers would stop. Would the 
people then voluntarily support the church? Ah, 
there’s the rub. The peasantry are penurious, and 
it is doubted if country churches could keep open 


Be Surprised at Yourself 


g By 


T is the custom of a great many people, among 
them being many rightly held estimable, so to 
order their lives as to guard themselves from any 

They hedge themselves 

conventionalities and 


possibility of self-surprise. 
in with habits 
come to regard any unexpected happenings or any 
sudden claims on the part of their own natures with 
a kind of angry resentment. Their aim is to get 
their lives down to routine, to eliminate surprises. 
To arrange things so that when they get up in the 
morning they will know exactly what is going to 
happen to them during the day—and the next day 
and the next. The conditions of our life here forbid 
any great amount of freedom to most of us. We 
must needs submit to routine, and the wise among us 
will, of course, squeeze from its dullness the some- 
thing in it that is salutary as disciplining what might 
be mere lawlessness in us. But it is one thing to 
recognize the necessary conditions of our lives here, 
and it is quite another to glory in them. 


and. cast-iron 


For a man to brag of the orderliness and regularity 
otf his life were like a prisoner boasting of the shackles 
that keep him bound to his cell. And yet it is cus- 
tomary to find this mere mechanical precision highly 
prized and extolled as if in itself it were a great 
virtue to be eagerly cultivated. It would matter little 
ic this devotion to a paltry ideal extended merely to 
externals. But the people whom we are considering 
desire to guard against self-surprise, not only so far 
as outward events are concerned, but also in respect 
of the inner life of the spirit. They distrust anything 
they cannot label and they discard any spontaneous 
thoughts or emotions which do not fit into their 
ready-made pigeon-holes. By such an attitude they 
shut themselves out from much that is pleasant and 
profitable. Our aim should be toe preserve ever a 
lively curiosity about ourselves, to be ever on the 
alert to discover in ourselves new elements, new emo- 
tions, new possibilities. The advice to man “know 
thyself” is only valuable. because it should take a 
lifetime to achieve. The only real failure in life is to 
have reached the stage where self-surprise is impos- 





their doors. Many predict that outside Brittany and 
Provence the priests will fail to collect a livelihood 
from their parishioners, and that there will be a re- 
version to secularism. The artisan class, according 
to the London Spectator, “is notoriously militant in 
its agnosticism.” The upper class is irreligious. If 
France is indeed materialistic, the abrogation of the 
Concordat may mean, not the erection of a prosper- 
ous independent church, as in America, but the decay 
in France of the outward observance of the Catholic 
And even if the people contrive to support 
known as Peter’s 


religion. 
the church, the golden stream, 
Pence, which flows from France toward the Vatican, 
will inevitably slacken if it is not indeed altogether 
checked, 

It should be clear that the present crisis is one of 
vast significance. History will take note of it. It 
will be considered to mark an epoch, perhaps, in the 
history of the relation of ecclesiastical and secular 
institutions. 
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sible. When a man knows himself so thoroughly 
that he can predicate of himself exactly what he will 
feel, do, say or think at any given moment, in any 
given circumstances, he must be a bore to himself and 
his fellows, and the only thing that remains for him 
is to court the last surprise of all. . . 

To live one’s life fully, with mind alert, is to 
experience self-surprise daily. A glance in the mirror 
may disclose ourselves in quite a new aspect. We 
may see our profiles suddenly as in those monstrous 
revolving looking-glasses which tailors keep and which 
show us perhaps hideous, repulsive and quite unex- 
pected views of ourselves. There is a physical form 
of self-surprise! But it is the workings of the mind 
that will most often cause astonishment, where we are 
suddenly amazed by coming across an unexpected 
streak of baseness in our characters or dumbfounded 
by the discovery of virtues hitherto snacknowledged. 
The most splendid self-surprise is that of adolescence 
—the sudden knowledge of manhood bursting upon 
impatient youth, revealing strange new meanings in 
many things that had hitherto seemed dull or mean- 
ingiess. Later will come another phase not less val- 
uable when we find ourselves gazing with callous 
wonder on what once so moved us, or listening 
untouched to melodies which once seemed so divine. 
The old book re-read, the picture, the statue re- 
visited, the music re-heard—with what shocks of sur- 
prise at ourselves at so differently regarding them do 
they not fill us! 

And it is among those who have experienced fre- 
quently this sense of self-surprise that there is to 
be found a rare compassion and sympathy. Smug- 
ness and self-complacency will not be their lot. Their 
lips will never utter such phrases as “It is impossible 
to conceive how So-and-so could have done, thought 
or said this. Impossible to conceive! Why, 
any moment they themselves may be doing something 
that seemed at one time much more inconceivable. 
Their flashes of insight have given them boundless 
tolerance. They can look on at their fellow-creatures 
without disgust or pity. Their strength lies in the 
knowledge of their ignorance. 


” 
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The Mirror 


The Meaning. of “They” 


Mr. Kipling’s Mechanico-Mystical 


Story Puzzle _ 


journals throughout the country have been 

bombarded with questions of this kind: What 
is the meaning of “They?” What is the practical 
significance of “They?” Who are “They?” What is 
meant by “spirit children?” How do we know they 
were spirit children? The Mrrror dealt with the sub- 
ject in a paragraph last week. All of which would 
seem to indicate a quite extraordinary interest, on 
the part of the reading public, in Rudyard Kipling’s 
new story, “They,” published in the August issue of 
Scribner’s Magazine. The latest number of the Lit- 
erary Digest summarizes opinion upon the story. The 
Springfield Republican hazards the statement that “no 
short magazine story has aroused so. much curiosity 
since ‘The Lady or the Tiger,’” and adds: “But Mr. 
Stockton in that amusing trifle intentionally set his 
readers a puzzle—a puzzle without an answer. Mr. 
Kipling has merely: invested a poetic theme with a 
veil of mystery which ought not, it would seem, to 
trouble seriously any ordinarily careful reader.” The 
New York: Times Saturday Review says: 

“It is perilous to undertake to interpret Kipling 
in his moods of fantasy. You cannot so reduce 
poetical symbolism to practical terms as to satisfy 
the literal mind. One who asks, irritably, the mean- 
ing of ‘Sordello’ and ‘Childe Roland to the Dark 
Tower Came’ is not to be satisfied: with the reply of 
any one initiate of the Browning cult, or any dozen. 

“Kipling is a poet, too, and his story called ‘They’ 
is a poem in prose form, in which some of the prac- 
tical things of contemporary life are fancifully brought 
into contact with the mystical things of an imaginary 
world. Thus the bereaved poet, mourning the loss 
of his child, goes upon a solitary journey in a motor 
cat. His way lies through familiar English scenery, 
the beauty of which strongly impresses him, until he 
finds himself in an unknown wood, which clearly 
belongs in the realm of fancy, as does the Elizabethan 
mansion, with its ancient lawns and gardens, by which 
the lost motor car and its driver emerge. This man- 
sion is presided over by a beautiful woman, a spinster 
and blind, and is peopled with the souls of dead chil- 
dren. She is possessed of a great love for children,’ 
She once believed that these were the souls of chil- 
dren that might have been hers, but they are of no 
nearer kinship than love makes them. Among them 
is the lost child of the wandering poet. 

“Does the fancy require more interpretation? There 
is mystery in ‘They,’ but it is no deeper than the 
mystery of ‘The Brushwood Boy’ and ‘The Finest 
Story in the World.’ The charm of this tale appeals 
strongly to those persons who mourn the loss° of 
children. It has no practical significance.” 


The New York Independent comments: 


be recent weeks, newspapers and literary 


“Kipling never strikes twice in the same place. 
When he has made one reputation he sets out to make 
another. But this is not the first time he has mingled 
without incongruity the practical and the mystical, 
and made the prosaic transparent to the poetical. If 
any one save Rudyard Kipling attempted to write the 


‘Odyssey of the Automobile’ we might fear some 
frozen mechanism—a thing of steel and cogs and 
wheels. ‘ But the wizard touch does not fail him—or 
us, and in the exquisite half-light. of his imagination 
we see the lovely little people who throng through 
the enchanted grounds of the children’s castle he 
builds for us. 

“Only they who have had children of their own, 
have loved them and lost them, are fit to walk in 
these holy places of memory and imagination, That 
a motor-car, the epitome of all that is practical and 
prosaic. and. matter-of-fact, should be chosen as the 
vehicle to transport us through this mystical land is 
one of Mr. Kipling’s paradoxical triumphs, justified 
by genius. It is a. real automobile, touring through 
an unreal world of fancy. The mystic garden; the 
sightless maiden, who stands in her loneliness for all 
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unsatisfied motherhood ; the poignant pleasure of half- 
seeing, half-divining the presences; ‘They’ who lurk 
in feathered nooks of fern and forest, and who flee 
at a look—one fears to touch the unfurled velvet of 
this half-unfolded flower. 

“Here is not the trumpet voice of the Poet 
Laureate of Imperialism, this is the Kipling who 


wrote “The Brushwood Boy.’ The touch of super- 


naturalism does not offend—for sweeter spirits than 
these vanishers never lived in fairyland of love. We 
hear the whispers of their childish secrets, the soft 
footfalls of tiny feet, the stir of gliding garments as 


we read, and at a touch like this the heart stands still: 


““The little brushing kiss fell in the center of my 
palm—as a gift on which the fingers were expected to 
close; as the all-faithful half-reproachful signal from a 
waiting child not used to neglect even when the 
grown-ups were busiest—a fragment of an old mute 
secret code devised very long ago, 


“Who does not remember some especial mark 
of favor or affection ‘They’ used to give us long ago? 
Who cannot recall some grace or charm, now van- 
ished, in which ‘They’ were not like other children? 
And it is like the very ‘parting of flesh and spirit’ 
not to linger near the threshold where we can almost 
see ‘Them;’ to heed the call of duty summoning us 
elsewhere, to be willing to wait until ‘They,’ or we, 
perhaps, are no longer shadows.” 


The Marriage Problem # 


s A Primary Distinction 


By Louis F. Post 


VIDENCE of revived 
relating to marriage presses upon us from a 


interest in problems 


many directions. The recrudescence of the 
Mormon question in its polygamous aspects is one 
very large and significant fact. Recent monitory 
action by the less ecclesiastical church denominations 
is another. Considered by themselves, there is no- 
thing portentous about these facts. They might imply 
nc more than a tendency toward greater institutional 
strictness with reference to marital obligations. But 
when the circumstances out of which they spring 
are considered, they become much more seriously sig- 
nificant than any previous expressions of solicitude 
for the marriage relation have proved or have even 
appeared. For they are manifestly in the nature of a 
protest against a loosening of public sentiment. 

That common regard for the marriage institution 
is losing some strength, is to be inferred not only 
from the two large facts mentioned above; it is indi- 
cated in a thousand other ways. Serious arguments 
against marriage are frequently tolerated where once 
they were “taboo,” and a considerable proportion of 
the people are either candidly indifferent or avowedly 
hostile to marriage sanctions. More significant still 
is the patent fact that so many who incline to respect 
the marriage institution are quite frankly “open to 
conviction.” 

What better evidence of this loosened state of the 
public mind could be required than the character of 
the discussion that has followed the recent prediction 
of the greatest English novelist, George Meredith, that 
marriages will some time be contracted, not for life, 
but only for a definite period—say for ten years. The 
freedom with which this prediction is discussed in 


quarters where conventionality usually holds sway, is 
it not very significant? Yet it is no different from the 
freedom with which every fad involving indifference 
to conventional marriage is discussed. The discus- 
sion is more extensive geographically, and that is all. 
The fact cannot be blinked that an ominous division 
regarding the sacredness of marriage is taking place 
in common thought. 


In these circumstances some primary observatiotis 


on the nature of marriage, with reference especially 
to the essential difference between marriage itself and 
marriage ceremonials, may be pertinent, and possibly 
helpful. : 

By many persons, perhaps by most of ‘us, the 
marriage ceremonial and marriage itself are regarded 
as identical. Seldom is the truth distinctly recog- 
nized that the ceremonials are only formalities declar- 
atory of marriage. Yet marriage formalities «are 
essentially as different from marriage itself as are 
words and phrases from the thoughts they express. 

In very great degree, no doubt, the confusion of 
these two things, this disposition to regard marriage 
ceremonials as marriage, is responsible for the ten- 
dency to question the sacredness of the marriage rela- 
tion. It has provoked a controversy which, while 
seeming to turn on the question of the sanctity of 
marriage, really turns on the question of the sanctity 
of the ceremonial. There is in reality much less hos- 
tility to marriage itself than might be inferred from 
the hostility to marriage as a conventionality. 


It would be strange if the idolatrous idea that the - 
ceremonial is the marriage were not common. Mod- . 


ern idolatry assumes many guises. The Bible vol- 
ume, for instance, or, its archaic phrasing, rather 
















than the spiritual principles it embodies, excites the 
Similarly churchly 
with the externalities 


reverence of formal _pietists. 


throngs. are more impressed 
of church rituals than with the religious truths they 
symbolize. In another relation, the flag of our coun- 
try rather than the ideals it may represent, makes the 
blood of perfunctory patriots run faster. The exter- 
nals in everything, rather than the internals in any- 
thing, the shadow rather than the substance, the 
symbol rather than the thing symbolized—it is this 
that impresses both “the lower mob and the upper.” 
It would be marvelous, therefore, if marriage cere- 
rmonials were not popularly mistaken for the intimate 
and sacred human relationship which these ceremo- 
nials only symbolize or shadow forth. 

Truly, marriage must.be something other than 
marriage ceremonials—something distinct and differ- 
ent: If the ceremonials have any sanctity at all, their 
sanctity must be derivative, not original; and it must 
be derived from marriage itself, which has a sacred- 
ness peculiarly and primarily its own. 

Although marriage ceremonials may be declaratory 
of marriage, and may create civil and ecclesiastical 
obligations, they no more make marriages than the 
crown makes a king or baptism makes a Christian. 
The symbols are not the substance. Whether the 
marriage ceremony be a perfunctory proceeding before 
a civil magistrate, or an informal public declaration 
by the parties, or a legal inference for marital con- 
duct, or the most solemn rites of a church—it is 
neither more nor less than a formality, whereby the 
fact of marriage itself is certified to society and its 
obligations proclaimed. The ceremonial is the sym- 
bol; marriage itself is the substance. 

From this it by no means follows that marriage 
ceremonials, mere conventionalities though they be, 
are only empty forms. They may be extremely useful, 
even indispensable. As military dress does not make 
a soldier, neither do marriage ceremonials make mar- 
riage; yet, as military dress proclaims the wearer’s 
military station, so do marriage ceremonials proclaim 
the marriage state. 

They may do it falsely, even as military dress 
may be worn falsely. But instances of false partici- 
pation in marriage ceremonials are not enough to 
disprove the genuineness nor to condemn the useful- 
ness of these ceremonials in general. 

The point we emphasize here, however, is not the 
value or legitimacy of marriage ceremonials, but the 
fact that there is an essential difference between the 
ceremonial and the marriage itself,—a difference that 
should always be distinguished. 

We are well aware that it may be easier to insist 
upon this difference strenuously than to distinguish 
it’ exactly. but it can be well enough distinguished 
for all the purposes of practical discussion. 


At any rate, we shall come pretty close to a work- 
ing definition if we specify mariage-love as an ele- 
ment absolutely essential to marriage, but not to mar- 
riage ceremonials. Few persons would deny that 
marriage itself depends, as the marriage ceremonial 
does not, upon the complete union of one man and 
one woman through abiding love. 


Love is manifestly essential. No union can be a 
marriage, let the ceremony be never so impressive and 
authoritative, if leve be absent. Is it not equally clear 
that the love necessary to constitute marriage must 
be in its nature abiding? Affectionate emotions, 
stirred by beauty of face or figure, or by strength of 
body or brain, cannot constitute marriage-love, if 
marriage itself is more than a momentary passion; 
and that it is more than this, all who have been 
truly married know. Marriage is not a passion, tender 
and fleéting; it is a full-rounded life. 
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Affectionate emotions inspired by physical attract- 
iveness may attend upon marriage; but they are not 
necessarily of it. Since physical attractions are tran- 
sitory, love for them in 
This is true also of intellectual attractions, such as 
cleverness, brilliancy and the like. All are ephemeral, 
and ephemeral love is not marriage-love. The love 
that characterizes marriage must be of that kind 
which alone is capable of permanently welding to- 
gether one man and one woman into a single intel- 
lectual and moral being. 

Singleness of being in marriage does not mean, of 
course, that either of the parties shall be master of 
Marriage implies co-operation, not des- 


is its nature ephemeral. 


the other. 
pctism. 

Neither does it mean that there must be absolute 
agreement between the parties. As no individual mind 
can be in agreement even with itself in everything 
and all the time, identity of intellectual and moral 
existence in marriage does not necessitate agreement 
in everything and all the time of two minds. 

What is meant by singleness of being in marriage 
is the almost obvious idea that the parties to a gen- 
uine marriage must be in love, each with the higher 
intellectual qualities and the deeper moral impulses of 
the other. This is love for the embodied character. 
t is love for the durable qualities of the marriage 
partner. It is therefore the type of love that endures, 
the kind that is abiding in its nature. 

Yet mariage-love, abiding though it is in nature, 
may often prove to be ephemeral in fact. 

The paradox is not unique. Many things besides 
marriage-love may prove to be ephemeral in fact, 
though they are abiding in their nature. Human life 
is one. Although human life is in fact often cut off 
long before three-score-and-ten, it nevertheless com- 
prehends infancy, youth, manhood and age in its na- 
ture. 

Similarly marriage-love, which is abiding in its 
nature, may prove in particular instances to be ephem- 
eral in fact. One of the parties to a marriage origin- 
ally genuine, because originally cemented with mutual 
love of that abiding kind which unifies, love by each 
for the character-building tendencies of the other, 
may decide to alter those tendencies. With this 
diversification in the character-building of the parties, 
the love that has made their union a true marriage 


can make it so no longer. Since the indispensable 
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condition of unifying love (complementary functions 
in character-building) no longer exists in those per- 
sons, their unifying love dissolves and their marriage 
terminates. Obligations resulting from the ceremonial 
may survive, and rightly so; but the marriage itself 
is dead. 

The man and the woman who love the same inde- 
structible ideals, in the same general and fundamental 
way, and discover each in the other—instinctively, it 
may be, rather than reflectively—a complementary 
embodiment of those ideals, are mutually under the 
influence of marriage-love. Intellectually and morally 
they are thereby made to grow together as one. This 
would seem to be in harmony with the nature of 
things. 

But if either ceases to love those ideals in that 
fundamental way, then marriage-love tends to disin- 
tegrate and they cease to love each other with the 
love that unifies. This also seems to be in harmony 
with the nature of things. 

In the one condition they are married essentially, 
irrespective of ceremonials. In the other they are 
divorced essentially, irrespective of civil or ecclesias- 
tical sanctions. 

Whether this essential marriage should be shad- 
owed forth by ceremonials; whether this essential 
divorce warrants the formality of civil divorce; 
whether either civil or ecclesiastical law should tol- 
erate marriages of divorced persons—these questions 
still remain. 'So does the question of institutional 
pelygamy. So do all the questions that are collo- 
quially alluded to by the term “free love.” So also 
do the questions that George Meredith has raised by 
his prediction of marriage for limited periods, where- 
by the love that makes the marriage would be pre- 
judged to be ephemeral. So may a host of other 
questions. The marriage problem in all its ramifica- 
tions is not solved by distinguishing marriage from 
marriage ceremonials. 

But that distinction is the necessary first step in 
the process of solution. Marriage ceremonials are 
one thing, marriage itself is another and different 
thing. Between mere conventional ceremonials pro- 
claiming marriage, and the anterior moral and spir- 
itual fact thereby proclaimed, there must be a com- 
plete mental insulation as the primary condition of 


any rational discussion of the marriage problem. 
From The Public. 
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Translated From the Revue Exotique 


By E. C. Waggener 


HEN the wife of Durande, captain in the’ 
112th Cuirassiers of the line, died, he was 
sorely stricken with sorrow, and would not 

be comforted. In fact, he had hardly had time to 
enjoy his happiness or appreciate his treasure, for 
they had been married only a month, when she was 
taken from him in the midst of their wedding tour in 
Italy. 

_Just about returning to Paris she fell ill in Rome 
and died of fever in spite of the many physicians 
called to attend her and the devoted care of her 
husband, who never left her side till she breathed 
her last. 

Conscious to the end, she bravely sought to con- 


sole him. “It was not given to mortals,”. she said, 
“to be happy for long. Our joy has been so great; 
it could not last. Do not weep, dearest,” she cried; 
“let me pass away in peace without the memory of 
your distressed face. Smile. Do not look so sad.” 
and she raised her trembling hand and carelessly 
laid it on his cheek. 

“You are a soldier,” pursued she; “death should 
have no terrors for you. I have loved you only; do 
me, then, one last little favor. I wish to be near you 
always, even in death. I beseech you cremate me, ‘then 
reduce me to a little heap of ashes that you can 
always carry with you. I shall never disturb 
you—how strange it seems to call a heap of ashes ‘I’— 
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yet so it will be. You will sometimes-glance at me 
thus, and can never entirely forget me!” 

Nevertheless, when Durande returned to Paris he 
was a changed man. He was thin and haggard; his 
eyes had lost their lustre, his step its elastic spring 
and confidence. 

“Courage, courage, my boy!” his Colonel would 
say to him. 

“Be brave, my friend!” repeated his brother offi- 
cers. 

But joy and brightness had ‘gone out of Durande’s 
life: the once brilliant soldier was a broken man. 

No one, on arrival, was allowed to touch his 
luggage, and he himself with care and weeping drew 
from his satchel an artistic little vase that he sol- 
emnly charged his brosseur never on any account to 
lay hands upon. 

“A token of poor madame?” the man ventured 
to ask. 

“Yes, a token,” Durande responded; before which, 
the slim Roman urn that held all that was left of his 
poor wife’s remains, he knelt and wept bitterly when 
alone again. At night it stood in full view upon a 
cabinet beside his bed that his eyes might rest upon 
it when not closed in sleep; and by day, when 
his leave had expired and he had returned to duty, 
he was distrait, a stranger to his comrades, joining 
in none of their pleasures or amusements, seeming to 
live only in the memory of his lost wife and that 
urn—which might be knocked over. 

He had placed her portrait in every room in his 
house, and by a strange paradox of sentiment it was 
here, among all these tender recollections, that he 
pzssed his least miserable hours. 

By degrees, through steady contemplation, per- 
haps, the sight of the Roman urn produced a less 
painful effect upon the disconsolate widower and no 
longer caused him the cruel heart pangs of the first 


day of his bereavement. 


He was now able to picture his darling as she 
had been in the zenith of strength and beauty, gay, 
smiling, charming. Again and again he recalled and 
lived over the moments of that honeymoon journey, 
and grew happy himself in this sweet, posthumous 
revival of radiant hours, 

When at work the urn stood on his writing-table, 
and he thought how in life and in that by-gone time 
he had written and she had sat quietly beside him, 
reading or sewing tranquilly, silently, without disturb- 


ing him. 


Six months passed, lengthened to a year, and now 
and then it happened that Durande forgot the urn, and 
left it on his table at night instead of carrying it to 
his bedroom. Finally he enshrined it for good on 
his office table. Not that the memory of his wife 
was less than at first, but because, in time, it was 
borne in upon him that a funeral deposit like this 
was unsanitary, unhealthy in a sleeping room. 


Nevertheless, every day it was surrounded, as 
usual, with lilies and roses, his wife’s favorite flowers. 

The one year lengthened to two, and Durande had 
returned to his bachelor life. 


“?’Tis wrong to bury yourself alive thus,” said his 
friends and his wife’s relatives; “begin; go into the 
world again.” 

Durande yielded, once more went out, frequented 
the quarters of his brother officers, joined in their 
jollifying, and actually, one evening, carried them all 
home with him to a banquet in his own apartments. 
The wine was good, the champagne sparkling, laugh- 
ter, songs, uproar, the order of the night. When the 
supper ended they all adjourned to the private office, 
where the mortuary shrine stood alone upon the 
table, severe and mournful. 


Revelry ran riot, in the midst of which DuranJe 
suddenly recalled the “presence of the dead,” as he 
was wont to call the urn, caught it up hurriedly, 
darted from the room and deposited it in an upper 
chamber piled with a bachelor’s litter of old books, 
boo.s and firearms. ; 

Next morning, determined that profanation like 
that of the previous night should not happen again, 
he resolved to turn this lumber room, where he had 
temporarily deposited the precious remains, into a 
mortuary chapel and gave instant orders for a cathe- 
dral window and a niche and altar to be placed be- 
neath it, 

There the urn was again enshrined, but the lilies 
aiid roses had given place to immortelles. Some days 
later, perceiving that these had lost color from lack 
of air and light, Durande had them changed for 
garlands of Sevres and bisque of the costliest char- 
acter, and thus the urn stood peacefully in this calm 
retreat. 

Two years of widowerhood lengthened to three and 
Durande took unto himself a wife. Why, he couldn’t 
have told you. Certainly it was not a case of des- 
perate love, though the new Mme. Durande was a 
charming woman. 

No, he had but one excuse for re-filling that empty 


niche in his life—Mme. Durande the second was 
exceedingly like Mme. Durande the first, with one 
exception—she was jealous. A jealousy that caused 
her to look with suspicion on everyone, word or ges- 
ture; and the knowledge that he stiil retained tender 
memories of the dead would have caused her tem- 
pestuous anger. 

Durande no longer dared to keep the urn in a 
conspicuous place. It was quietly and secretly a third 
time removed from its quarters and reverently stored 
iil! a spare room in the mansarde. Matters grew 
better as time wore on; peace and happiness reigned 
with the young couple, and more than once Durande, 
in this atmosphere of renewed content, was on the 
verge of unbosoming himself and confiding to his wife 
the mystery of the urn. Alas! his courage always 
fatled him. 

In due time a son was born to the house of 
Durande, and Mme. Durande found it necessary to 
clear out and use the room where the urn lay for- 
gotten. As for Durande himself, the joy of a new- 
made father dissipated all remorse in his heart, and, 
tu celebrate the christening with due pomp and splen- 
dor, invitations were sent far and wide for a mag- 
nificent dinner, 

“But, my dear,” said his wife, as he came in from 
the barracks the day of the great event, “don’t go to 
your dressing-room till you have seen the table, the 
flowers arranged with my own hands. 

Arranged! <A great, heaping cluster of blood-red 
roses—in’ an antique, strangely familiar Roman urn, 
which held the place of honor on, the sumptuous 
board! 

Durand bent closer. His wife saw him start. 

“Yes,” she said complacently, ‘tis yours, you dear 
old stupid! to throw away, as you have done, the 
handsomest thing collected in your trip to Italy! It 
was up in the garret, filled with dust; Heaven knows 
how iong it has been there!” 

“Wi—with dust!” stammered Durande, white as 
and what did you do with it, the—the 





death, “and 
dust ?” 

“Threw it on the rose pots, dearest, that is, what 
the wind didn’t scatter. But the effect—isn’t it 
lovely ?” 

“Very, very lovely,’ murmured the soldier with a 
strangled sigh. And in the fresh, fragrant flowers, 
whose petals parted softly like the lips of a young 
girl to the first kiss of love, Durande believed that 
he saw the tender smiles and blushes of his dear, 
dead wife, 
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DREAMS OFTEN COME TRUE 

The number of fulfilled dreams are to 
the numberless dreams which are mean- 
ingless as shadows of April clouds, as a 
handful of sand to the sands of the sea- 
shore. On the other hand‘ there is this 
to be said for the superstition of those 
who believe in the forewarning of 
dreams that there are cases where the 
affirmative outweighs naturally and in- 
commensurably the negative. “lwo 
men distinctly saw you take the spade,” 
said the magitsrate to the Irishman in 
the dock for theft. “Two men! Sure, 
yer honor, I can call twenty men who 
didn’t see e take it.” But the few 
times hitting naturally outweighed with 
the magistrate the ofttimes missing. 

A single circumstantial dream which 
is fulfilled in all its details reasonably 
outweighs a million that mean nothing. 
Take Rider Haggard’s dream about the 
death of his dog, of the dream of the 
young lady told to ‘four of her fellow 
passengers board the Norge when 
that ill-fated steamer was passing Rock- 
all in a fog on her home trip from New 
York to Copenhagen. 

“at afternoon, and we 
were in mid-Atlantic. I had noticed that 
the young lady had been looking very 
| asked 


on 


was late one 


sad for some days, and at last 


her why. At the time I spoke to her 
the vessel was supposed to be close on 
Rockall, and was expected to pass it 
that night. A very dense fog set in, and 
this seemed to make the young lady 
more sad than ever. After 
tion she told me that she had on three 
successive nights a terrible dream and it 
had oppressed her spirits greatly. She 
dreamt that the Norge had run ashore 
on Rockall and_ that lives had 
been lost. a 

“T tried to cheer her up by pretending 
that we had by that time passed Rock- 
all. But it was no use; she only shook 
her head and insisted that some terrible 
disaster was coming. I then spoke to 
the captain about it, and asked him 
how many corpses he thought would be 
lying in Rockall that night. He said he 
could not tell, and I then asked him if 
Rockall was a very dangerous place. 
He replied that it would not be expected 


some hesita- 


many 
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that Rockall would be as safe‘as a place 
in a smooth river, and he added that he 
thought the young lady would soon get 
over her fears, and when they reached 
Christiana they would all have a ‘punch’ 
together. We reached Christiana safely, 
and we had the ‘punch’ together; but as 
all the world knows, the Norge was 
piled up on Rockall on her next voyage 
exactly as in the young lady’s dream.” 

The dream of the Norge young lady 
was wholly ineffective, while the dream 
in the following well authenticated case 
was only partly effective: In June, 1695, 
thes ship Mary, Capt. Jones commander, 
sailed from Spithead for the West In- 
dies and was wrecked on the Caskets. 
Of the men of her crew, eight who were 
in the hinder part of the ship were 
drowned at once. The rest escaped 
from the sea to endure for days such 
frightful agonies of thirst that lots 
were at last drawn to decide which 
should die. The two who drew the fatal 
lot were to stab themselves that the rest 
might quench their mad thirst with 
blood. Both men were willing at once 
to kill themselves in the dreadful way 
prescribed to them, but their mates 
stayed their hands—in spite of their 
frenzied thirst—in the despairing hope 
that a day’s respite to the doomed men 
might bring them all in sight of a sail 
and safety. But as no sail appeared, on 
the next day the two men stabbed them- 
selves to quench in a way too horrible 
to describe the raging thirst of their 
mates. 

Then, at last, the long looked for sail 
appeared and they were taken off. The 
tale of the victims was not, however, 
even then complete, since two of the 
men drank to such excess the cider and 
water given them that they died within 
a couple of hours of their rescue from 
the rock. It was a Guernsey ship, 
bound from that land for Southampton, 
which rescued them against the will ‘of 
Taskard, its captain. He was induced 
with the utmost difficulty to steer with- 
in this dangerous distance from the Cas- 
kets by his son, who had had two such 
vivid dreams in succession that there 
were men in distress upon those rocks 
that he again and again advised his 
father to go out of his course to their 
rescue. 

Blackwood, for June, 1826, guarantees 
the truth of the following story told to 
Lady Clerk of Penicuick, by her father, 
Dacre, of Kirklington: In the year 1731 
young Dacre, in order to attend classes 
in Edinburgh, lived with his uncle, Maj. 
Griffiths. One night he got his uncle’s 
and aunt’s consent to join a fishing party 
which was to set sail the next morning 
from Leith. But that night Mrs. Grif- 
fiths screamed out in her sleep:: “The 
boat is sinking! Save, oh, save them!” 

The major awakened her and asked: 
“Were you uneasy about the fishing 
party?” “Oh, no,” she replied; “I had 
not once thought of them.” She then 
fell asleep again. In about.another hour 
she cried out in a dreadful fright; “I 
see the boat going down!” Again the 
major woke her,when she said: “It has 
been owing to the other dream I had, 
for I feel no uneasiness about it.” After 
some both fell sound 
be obtained 


conversation they 


asleep; but no rest could 
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In. extreme anguish she then 
“They are gone! The boat 
is sunk!” When the major once more 
awakened her she said: “Now, I cannot 
rest; Mr. Dacre must not go, for I feel 
that did he go I would be miserable 
till his return; the thoughts of it would 
almost kill me.” 

Indeed, on the strength of the dream, 
Mrs. Griffiths induced her nephew to 
send a note of apology to his friends, 
who went without him, were caught in 
a sudden storm and drowned. 

Here are three historical cases of 
murderers brought to the gallows 
through dreams; Rev. William Smithies, 
curate of St. Giles’, Cripplegate, wrote 
a curiously matter-of-fact account of the 
appearance in a dream of a murdered 
parishioner, one’ Stockden, a Grub street 
victualler, to a Mrs. Greenwood, show- 
ing her likenesses of his murderers and 
giving her the address in Thames street 
of their home. On this evidence alone 
they were arrested, and upon confessioa 
of the crime, hanged. 

Then there is the Red Barn case, 
where the stepmother of Maria Martin 
saw in a dream her body buried in the 
barn, and its discovery there led to the 
arrest, trial and conviction of Corder, 
who sixteen months before had first se- 
duced and then murdered the girl, dis- 
posing of the corpse as the dream had 


for her. 
exclaimed: 


indicated. 
Lastly, there is the case which both 
Fraser's Magazine and the Quarterly 


Review took note of some years later— 
that of the conviction of Hugh Macleod 
for the murder of the peddler, Murdoch 
Grant, chiefly through the evidence of 
Kenneth Fraser, who, having been told 
in a dream where the murdered ped- 
dler’s pack was lying, led the police to 
the precise spot. 

Of course, the best known and attest- 
ed of all these historical dream visions 
is that of the assassination of the prime 
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minister, Spencer Percival, by John Bel- 
lingham, in the very lobby of the house, 
as seen in sleep by John Williams of 
Redruth. In his dream Mr. Williams, 
being in the lobby of the house of com- 
mons, saw a small man enter dressed in 
a blue coat and white waistcoat. Then 
he saw a man dressed in a brown coat 
with yellow basket buttons draw a pis- 
tol from under his coat and discharge it 
at the former, who instantly fell, the 
blood issuing from a-wound a little be- 
low the left breast. 

Hereupon he awoke ‘and told his wife 


of his dream, of which she made light. 


Eve. when he dreamed it a second time 
she observed—to quote from the Times 
of the day—“that he had been so much 
agitated bv his former dream that. she 
supposed it had dwelt on his mind and 
begged him to try to compose himself 
and go to sleep, which he did.. A third 
time the vision was repeated, on which, 
notwithstanding her entreaties that he 
would be quiet and endeavor to forget 
it, he arose, it being then between-1 and 
2 o'clock, and dressed himself. At 
breakfast the dreams were the sole sub- 
ject of conversation, and in the fore- 
noon Mr. Williams went to Falmouth, 
where he related the particulars of them 
to all his acquaintances that he met.” 
Six weeks later Mr. Williams—who 
had never, except in these dreams, seen 
either Spencer Percival or his assassin— 
went to London and to the house of 
“and pointed out the exact 
spot where Bellingham stood when he 
fired, and that Mr. Percival had reached 
when he was struck by the ball and how 
he fell. The dress of both Mr. Percival 


commons 


and Bellingham agreed even to the most ° 


minute particulars with the description 
given by Mr. Williams.”—T7. P.’s Lon- 
don Weekly. 
Oe 

“No,” remarked the ear-wearied Flat- 
terer, “let me kill the popular song 
writers of a nation, and I care not who 
makes its laws.”"—New York Sun. 
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SHOULD WOMEN SMOKE? 


Should a woman snioke? J think not. 


- Personally, I never cared to‘see a wom- 


an with a cigarette in - her mouth. It 
is neither graceful nor wontartly, and 1 
am glad fo be able to say thatthe prac- 
tice is fast dying out. It seemed at one 
time likely to become almost general, 
but the charm it has for a woman 1s 
really so slight that the smoking fe- 
male is rapidly disappearing from our 
midst. 

Smoking is merely a-habit—an ac- 
quired taste—and the majority of Eng- 
lish women. derive absolutely no pleasure 
from the use of the “fragrant weed.” 

Why, then, should a woman wish to 
smoke? What good can it do her? Car- 
ried to any extent, it is bad for the 
nerves, for the eyesight, for the com- 
plexion. If every woman knew that too 
many cigarettes would shatter her 
nerves, dull the brilliancy of her eyes 
and turn her “milk and roses” into a 
dull and leaden skin, there would be no 
more smoking women seen. 

The average man does not care to 
see his womankind smoking—certainly 
not in public. It is far too masculine- 
looking to please his taste—a fact over- 
looked by many women. They seem to 
forget that smoking is extremely mascu- 
line, and that once a girl. earns for her- 
self the title of “masculine,” she has 
lost much of her charm from a man’s 
point. of view... Men detest masculine 
women, only women don’t seem to real- 


, ize the fact. 


To the credit of English women, it 
may be said that smoking has never be- 
come general in public places, as it is 
on the continent. It is very rare that 
one sees a girl with a cigarette in a res- 
taurant or train. Of course, all the best 
ladies’ clubs have, I believe, their smok- 
ing rooms now,-the same as at men’s, 
but they are not much in demand. Wo- 
men are not, and never will be, smokers 
by nature; they may try and cultivate 
the habit, but they will never really 
care for it. 

I have met a great many women who 
smoked, but only one who was an in- 
veterate smoker. This particular girl 
could—and did—smoke by the hour, and 
I have seen her with a pipe; but she 
had ruined her complexion by it, and she 
confessed to me that the pleasure of 
smoking did not recompense her for 
the loss of it. 

Is this mot a warning to all cigarette 
smoking girls? For the girl who would 
exchange a pretty complexion for the 
smoking has yet to be found.—Dr. Alex 
Barton in London Answers. 

els a be 

“Doctor, how can I make sure that 
the ice I use on the table is free from 
germs?” “Boil it,” and the good fam- 
ily physician at once made a two-dollar 
entry in his day-book.—Detroit Free 
Press. 





Statistics show that the average 
height of the American woman is two 
inches taller than it was twenty-five 
years ago. Yes, they come higher, but 
we must have them.—New York Sun. ~ 

abe Qe ob 

A bookkeeper—the man to whom you 
lend one.—Philadelphia Record. 
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After the theater, before the matinee, 
or when down town shopping 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or ms St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and ser- 
vice and refined patronage. 


MISS BANKHEAD, 
34 W. 17th, Street, . New. York. City. 
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“Does your wife ever raise h—1 with 
you?” confidingly inquired Sniffkins, 

“I should say she does,” was Sniff- 
kins’ quick response. I sent her to 
Swope’s, 311 N. Broadway to buy me 
a pair of shoes and now I’m breaking 
in a 98-cent bargain that she discovered 
in some ten-cent store.” 





Large, cool rooms, with private baths;- convenient 
for shopping; excellent home table. Refined parties 
desired. References exchanged. 
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NEW BOOKS 


POLITICAL HISTORY REVISED. 


The revised edition of “The National 
all Po- 


‘Thomas 


Conventions and Platforms of 


litical Parties,” the work of 


Hudson issued from 


the press of the Friedenwald Company 


McKee, has just 


of Baltimore. It is a book that con- 
tains everything that is of interest. to 
students of political history in the 


United States and is especially valuable 
now that the Presidential campaign is 
on, of "he 
the period from 1789 to 1904, so that 
The 
the 


as a book reference. covers 


it has been brought up to date. 


information that is contained in 


book has been gleaned from many re- 
liable sources and records, and it is 
so arranged as to be readily ascertain- 
able. 

WINDOW.” 


“THE RED 


Fergus Hume’s “The Red Window,” 


from the C. B. Dillingham & Com- 
pany’s press, of Boston, is up to that 
author’s usual standard of detective 


tales. It is ingenuous and consequently 
interesting, though a trifle long drawn 
out as to the solution. It possesses the 


important requiste of carrying the real 
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**1803—Lowisiana Purcnase Exposition, 
Sr. Lowis—1904.”’ 
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The tale 
the 


culprit in action throughout. 
involves an old tradition in Gore 
family that in times of stress, when se- 
cret messages were to be sent or peace 
gleamed 
So it 
after 


declared, a strange red light 
from a window in the mansion. 
old Sir 
disinheriting his 

another, had become repentant, the light 
was set in the window to notify the im- 


poverished one of his return to favor. 


was. when Simon Gore, 


grandson, to enrich 


Seeing the light the grandson enters Gore 
Castle the whence 
the light gleams. 
strangled, a handkerchief 
Everyone in the 


and goes to room 


There he finds his 


uncle dead, 
bound about his neck. 
household including his cousin swear 
to having passed the evening with Sir 
Simon, which only adds to the mys- 
the real slayer is in their midst. This 
the real slayer was in their midst. This 


young Gore finally establishes. 


uz 
THE RICH SUSAN CLEGG STORIES. 
Those who have not yet made the 
acquaintance of the inimitable Susan 


Clegg, the witty and winning character 
created by Anne Warner, can do 
with profit that the 
lection of stories in which she. and her 


sO 
now notable col- 
equally entertaining friend, Wrs. Lath- 
rop appear, has issued from the press of 
Little-Brown & Company of! Boston, 
Mass. The book bears the title “Susan 
Clegg and her friend Mrs. Lathrop.” 
The stories are admirably told and fur- 
In Miss Clegg 
the reader will quickly realize a char- 


nish an excellent treat. 


acter as notable as Mrs. Wiggs of Cab- 
bage Patch though the two 
cannot by any means be said to be simi- 


fame, 


lar. In fact, the two types created by 
Anne Warner differ distinctly from 
many other notable woman characters 


in American literature, though we re- 
cognize them as_ truthful portrayals. 
Anne Warner, their creator, is now one 
of the most successful of the 
American authors. In private life she 
is Mrs. Charles Ellis French of St. 
Paul, Minn. “The Marrying of Susan 
Clegg,” which appeared in the Century 
Magazine last November, was her first 
short story to attract attention. In the 
her first novel, “A 
also 


newer 


spring she wrote 
Woman’s Will,” 
The Susan Clegg stories con- 
tinued in the Century until the author 


which met. with 


success. 


decided to collect them for publication in 
book form. With a new and equally 
interesting tale, “The Minister’s Vaca- 
tion,” added, they have been handsome- 
ly printed by Little-Brown & Company. 
Susan Clegg’s trite and truthful sayings 
fail of the 


says: 


never mark. For instance 
she 

“It’s a pretty sad thing, Mrs. Lathrop, 
when all the comfort you c’n get out 
of a man is the thinkin’ ’t perhaps God 
in his mercy had made him a fool.” 

And again: 

“One man can lead a horse to water, 
but a thousand can’t get him to stick 
‘f he don’t want to, ’n’ I 


thank my stars ’t I ain’t got nothin’ ‘vy’ 


his nose in 
me as craves to marry a man ’s appears 
ded set ag’in the idea.” 
Her friend Mrs. Lathrop is likewise 
keen of tongue. A sample follows: 
“It takes another lawyer to see what 
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It’s a pretty sad thing, Mrs. 
Lathrop, when all. the comfort 
you e’n get out of a man is the 
thinkin’ ’t perhaps God in his 
mercy has made him a fool. 


’ 


’S far ’s my observation ’s 
*xtended no one don’t ask for 
advice ’nless they’ve pretty well 
made up their mind not to take it. 





Anne Warner’s New Book of Original Character 
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Mlustrated in Color by Jay Hamaripce. 


A story full of dramatic incidents, 
traordinary in its inner glimpses of the great game of national politics. 
“The President” is more thoroughly a novel than “The Boss” in the de- 
velopment of love, interest and inrigue. 
“The President” and “The Boss” are novels that compel a 
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Price $1.50. 
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Pagan’s Progress 


By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


THE PAGAN FOUGHT AND LOVED 
is shown in the singularly graphic pages of this fresh 
stirring romance of the days WHEN THE 
WORLD WAS YOUNG. 
Iustrated by Jonn Rae. 
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BOOKS (22222) ROEDER'S BOOK STORE 


found at 





a lawyer ’s doin’, anyhow. When a law- 
yer says anythin’ ’s so to me, I never 
take no time to disbelieve him ‘cause 
he’d never got to be in the law a fall 
’f he wan't able to prove the truth o’ 
his own lyin’.” 


Among the latest books of interest 
from the press of John Lane of New 
York are: “With the Pilgrims to 
Mecca,” a book describing the pilgrim- 


The Newest Books. 


God's Good Man, Marie Corelli, $1.20; 
Beverly of Granstark, McCutcheon, 
$1.20; The Flower of Youth, Gilson, $1; 
A Dog’s Tale, Mark Twain, 85c.; The 
Affair at the Inn, Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin, $1. We carry a complete stock of 
the latest novels, philosophical and 
scientific works, etc., at 

JETT’S BOOK STORE, 
806 Olive street. 





age to Mecca in 1902, the “great pil- 
grimage, A. H. 1318,” written from the 
notes of Haji Raz, one of the pilgrims 
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of that year, by Wilfrid Sparroy; “Fif- 
ty Leaders of British Sport,” with bio- 
graphical notes and a preface by F. G. 
Aflao. Unusually characteristic por- 
traits of anglers, shots, _ cricketers, 
horsemen, athletes, tennis players, auto- 
mobilists, are presented, the list being 
drawn from among such names as King 
Edward, the Prince of Wales, Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, Mr. Egerton Cas- 
tle, the fencer and author, and Messrs. 
R. F. and.H. L. Doherty, tennis cham- 
pions; “Before the Crisis,” by F. B. 
Mott, depicts the clash between fac- 
tions in the border wars of Kansas, 
when the slavery and free soil parties 
were putting forth their strength to 
bring into the Union, as States of their 
own political complexign, the territory 
which the national advance westward 
had brought under the sway of Con- 
gress. John Brown is prominent in the 
story as he was at the time and place, 
and his fortunes largely affect the 
course of the love interest in which the 
tale turns. 
eb 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Poems of the Peepul” by “a Syndi- 
cate” from the T. S. Denison press of 
Chicago, price $1; “Poems and Songs” 
by J. R. Newell, price $1.50; and 
‘One’s Self I Sing” by Elizabeth Por- 
ter Gould, price $1.50, both from the 
press of Richard G. Badger, of Boston, 
and “Freedom,” a play by Alice Groff, 
also from the Badger press, price $r. 
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The Czar is superstitious, and often 
consults fortune-tellers. A young gyp- 
sy girl has been making a success in 
St. Petersburg along this line, and the 
Czar, hearing of her, sent word for 
her to visit him. He told her of a 
dream that he had had, of seeing three 
rats, a lean one, a fat one, and a blind 
one. He wanted the dream interpreted, 
saying that it troubled him. “Has it a 
meaning?” he asked. “It has,” said the 


gypsy, who is extremely frank. “The 
fat rat stands for Russian officialdom— 


for all your various ministers and de- 
partmental heads. The lean rat-is your 
people. The blind rat is yourself.” 

ae ole abe 

As a magnificent steamer, the prop- 
erty of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, was steaming into Southamp- 
ton harbor, a grimy coal lighter floated 
immediately in front of it. An officer 
on board the steamer, seeing this, 
shouted : 

“Clear out of the way with thas 
barge!” 

The lighterman, a native of the Em- | 
erald Isle, shouted in reply: “Are ye 
the captain of that vessel ?” 

“No,” answered the officer. 

“Then spake to yer equals,” said the 
lighterman. “I’m captain o’ this.”— 
London Figaro. 

ak eh 

Wife—“I’m sorry to see you come 
hormne in such a state as this, Charles.” 
Husband—“T knew you'd be sorry, 
Carrie, and that’s why I told you not 
to sit up.”—Boston Transcript. 

oe ok oh 

Tourist—‘Can = have a couple of tow- 
els?” 

Landlady—“Are you going to stay 


here all summer?”’—Lustige Blaetter. 


New Books from John Lane's List. 
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EMILE ZOLA 


Ain Account of 


Novelist and 
Reformer. 


His Life and Work, 


By Ernest Atrrep VizeTELLy. 


With Numerous Illustrations, Portraits, Etc. 


“Indispensable to the student of nature.’’—Guy CARLETON Lex, Baltimore Sun. 


8vo. $3,50 net, 











THE TRUTH ABOUT 
MOROCCO 


An Indictment of the British 
Foreign Office. 


By M. Ar.ato, 


With an Introduction by 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 


8vo. $1.50 net. 


“Those who wish to form a reli- 
able opinion about the country 
of the Moor and its inhabitants 
should give this clearly written 
volume their closest and most 
unprejudiced consideration.” — 
Ion Perdicaris, New York Sun. 








WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


PepaAgoaguE AND Poacher, 
A Drama by RICHARD GARNET. 





12mo. $1.25 Net. 











A LATER 
PEPYS 


The Correspondence of Sir Wil- 
liam Weller Pepys, Bart., Master 
in Chancery, 1758-1825, with Mrs. 
Chapone, Mrs. Hartley, Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, Hannah More, William 
Franks, Sir James Macdonald, 
Major Rennell, Sir Nathaniel 
Wraxall, and Others. 

“The editor has done her work 
admirably.—London Daily Mail. 


Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes by 


Alice C. C. Gaussen. 
With numerous illustrations. 


8vo. 2 volumes. $7.50 net. 











IMPERIAL 
VIENNA 


An Account of it’s History, 
Traditions and Arts. 


By A. S. Levetus. 


With 150 Illustrations by 
Erwin Puchinger. 


8vo. $5.00 net. 











A NEW PAOLO AND 


FRANCESCA 
A Novel by Annie E. Holdsworth. 


12mo. _ $1.50 




















FIFTY LEADERS OF 
BRITISH SPORT. 


A Serics of 50 Portraits of Living Sportsmen. 


By Ernest Elliott. 


With Biographical Sketches and an Introduction 








MODERN COTTAGE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


A series of 50 plates from drawings by well- 
known architects, with plans and notes. 
Edited with an Introductory Essay on 

Cottage Building by 























By F. G. Afislo. Maurice B. Adams. 
Large 8vo. $6.00 net. Large 8vo. $4.50 net, 

THE HELEN ALLISTON, 
BEFORE THE CRISIS. a 

A Novel, A Novel. By the author of 

By A. M. Irvine. “Elizabeth’s Children” 
12me. $1.50 By F. B. Mott. 12mo. $1.50 
12mo. $1.50 
CONSTANCE HELEN OF TROY, 
WEST, A picture of the stirring times on the Kansas N. Y. 
border, after the National advance had 

A Novel, crossed the Mississippi, when John Brown led A Novel, 
By E. R. Punshon. in the preliminary duel of factions along the By Wilfrid Scarborough Jackson, 
iene, $1.00 Osage and Ossawatomie. 12mo. $1.50 





























WRITE FOR COMPLETE FALL LISTS. 


John Lane, rv tm. New York. 
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DRAMATIC 


“BEN HUR.” 


after a successful ad- 


opened at the 


“Ben Hur,” 
vance sale of seats, 
Olympic Monday night to an immense 
audience. To say the play was genu- 
inely appreciated is putting it mildly. 
The audience numbered many who had 
before witnessed the great spectacle, but 
all enjoyed the opening performance as 
though they had never before seen it. 
The acting was good and the scenic and 
other effects on a grand scale. In fact 
the real effectiveness of the piece de- 
spite the good acting, lies in the excel+ 
lence of these scenic features which 
are of the spectacular order. The scene 
on the roof of Ben Hur’s house; the 
galley scene, terminating in a storm and 
general disaster; the world-famed char- 
iot race, which all the elocutionists have 
been unable to make stale and unprofit- 
able—these are some of the things 
which “Ben Hur” offers on a_ highly 
As to the company it is 
The leading roles have 
Ben Hur, 


realistic scale. 
a good one. 
been distributed as follows: 
Alphonz Ethier; Messala, James J. 
Ryan; Simonides, Robert McWade; 
Iris, Miss Mae Burgess; Esther, Miss 
Ellen Mortimer; the mother of Hur, 
Miss Mabel Burt. The show is here 
for an indefinite period and the usual 
matinees will be given throughout the 


ob 


CHAUNCEY OLCOTT, 


week. 


No one can see and hear Chauncey 





YOU MAY BE 
PRESIDENT YET 
sonny! 





naughty 
comes 


It isn’t the 
child that always 
to naught. 

Nor the fabric that be- 
gins in an humble way that 
always stays humble. 

The impress of the once 
humble Homespun is over 
all now. Not that Home- 
spuns are worn in the win- 
ter, but the Homespun-y 
effect is particularly notice-: 
able in. the fancy Worsteds 
and Cheviots this Fall, many 
of which are enlivened and 
brightened by irregular 
spots the same as last sum- 
mer’s Homespuns. And 
both are better for it. Both 
make suits that better suit 
the particular young man in 
particular. 

In the 3-Button Double- 
Breasted MacCarthy-Evans 
Sack these new fabrics cer- 
tainly look swell. $35. 


MacCarthy-Evans Talloring Co., 


High-Grade Tailoring. 
Medium-Grade Prices. 


816-820 Olive St. 


Phones: Main 2647; B 300 
The Post Office is Opposite. 


Olcott in his new play “A Romance of 
Athlone” at the Century this week, 
without experiencing a lift in spirit that 
is unquestionably most agreeable. The 
play itself of course does not count for 
much only as the excuse for Mr, Ol- 
cott’s presence, but the actor himself 
supplies all deficiency. He comes nearer 
fufilling the expression of being the 
“whole show” than any actor seen in 
St. Louis this season. He is in no 
way handicapped by the tediousness of 
the play. He has several new songs, 
“Many Years Ago” and a “Lullaby.” 
These and the old favorites “My Wild 
Irish Rose” and “Kate Kearney” he 
sings with a superlative finish that has 
never been imparted to them before by 
any of his predecessors or imitators. 
Miss Margaret Hayden, Mr. Olcott’s 
chief support, is a beautiful and clever 
actress and Rose Snyder, who assumes 
a motherly role in the play, does her 
work very well. Then there are chil- 
dren who romp with Mr. Olcott to add 
further charm to that clever actor’s 
work. Following the Olcott show at the 
Century comes next week an opera, 
“The Forbidden Land,’ which will be 
fresh from a successful run in Chicago. 
It is described as considerably different 
from the other musical offerings of the 
present day. It is in a more serious 
vein. 
cA 
HANLON’S SUPERBA COMING. 
Williams and Walker, the clever gen- 
uine negro performers whose “In Da- 
homey” has had such a successful stay 
at the Grand, are now in the last week 
of their engagement. The usual per- 
formances day and night will be given 
throughout this week. The coming at- 
traction at the Grand which opens 
next Sunday night will be the famous 
Hanlon’s Superba, with which every- 
one is familiar in part. This season 
the Hanlon’s present new features and 
people and the entertainment is of the 
usual high order. 


ol 


HAYES’ LOUISIANA, 

The Hayes “Louisiana” at Music 
Hall is being prepared for a road tour 
and incidentally interesting changes 
are being introduced while to some ex- 
tent the immense production is to be 
shortened. The new finale with the 
music of “The Star Spangled Banner“ 
never fails of scoring. A series of new 
numbers is to be added. Among them 
is a song, comic, to be rendered by Mr. 
Hill, “The Mosquito and the Mule.” 
The’ big production continues to draw 
large houses and the management is 
taking pains not to injure it any in its 
effective parts by the preparations for 
road engagements. 

ok 
KIRALFY’S “LOUISIANA.” 


The radium dance, the pony ballet 
and Bowers’ musical act, though easily 
the most popular features of the Kiralfy 
“Louisiana” at the Odeon, are not by 
any means the whole show. This big 
production rivals anything of the kind 
ever presented any place. It is given 
with a smoothness and artistic finish 
that always win applause. The pano- 
ramic views of the Mississippi discovery 
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The Greatest Achievement 
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In the Manufacture of Spectacles that 
has been made in over 100 years. 


4 MIKE Tiny 


Cd 


“Kryptok” Invisible 


ARE NO LONGER NECESSARY. gs 


gS 
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Bifocal Glasses combine both reading 


and distance glasses in a single frame, with a smooth, unbroken 
surface, without crack or -line, thus doing away with the lines of 


division which confused the sight and overcoming all the other 


Lenses are made exclusively ) 


objectionable features that existed in the old style bifocal glasses. 


“Kryptok” Invisible 


according to the individual eye 
mountings are extra 


OPTICAL AUTHORITIES OF AMERICA, 


ALOES, 513 Olive Street. ; 
© 


Bifocal 


by Aloe’s, in the State of. Missouri. ; 
requirements. 
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§ TWO DIFFERENT PAIRS OF GLASSES 
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Prices: 


$10, $12 and $15, 
The frames and 
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| THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 


| Comparatively few people are fa- 
miliar with the Chinese Empire as it 
exists to-day. In view of the con- 
stantly growing Oriental commerce 
of the United States, everyone should 
become familiar with the Chinese 
Empire. The 
NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 

“Four-Track Series No. 28 gives val- 
uable statistics and information re- 
garding the Flowery Kingdom, and 
contains a new and accurate map in 
colors. 

A copy of No. 28, ‘‘A New Map of Asia and 
the Chinese Empire,” sent free, post-paid, 
on receipt of seven cents in stamps by Geo. 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New 


York Central Railroad, Grand Central Sta- 
| tion, New York. 
} : 





| 





Best Passenger “Service in 
TEXAS | 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 
Generas Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 





on canvas is one of the features of the 
production which always evokes ad- 
miration. 

ee 


AT THE STANDARD. 


Al Reeves’ Burlesquers has done big 
business at the Standard this week. 





Reeves’ banjo playing and singing are 
as usual the hit of the show. He is 
assisted by Louise Auber, a vocalist of 
much power, in new songs; Miss Leah 
Roy, coon shouter; Cherry and Bates, 
in their bicycle ‘act; Dan Gallagher, the 
Newell sisters and Thatcher and Wil- 
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liams. There are two burlesques, in- 


cluding “Whirl-I-Fun” and “Otto’s 
Troubles.” 
The High Rollers’ will follow. 


ob 


MISS BATES’ SOUVENIR. 


Last Monday night when the seventy- 
fifth performance of “The Darling of 
the Gods” was given, every one of the 
audience received a souvenir photograph 
of the popular Miss Bates, the leading 
actress in the excellent company that 
has been presenting the piece. This 
drama of old and new Japan has now 
been here for ten weeks and it is still 
proving a great drawing card. 

ole 
THE NEW GARRICK. 

It is reported that the new Garrick 
theatre on Chestnut between Broadway 
and Sixth street, will be opened to the 
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Unusual 
Offering - - - 


o+- IN... 


Furniture, 
Carpets, 
Draperies, 
and Rugs. 
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The Largest and 
Best Selected 
Stock ever shown 
in St. Louis. 
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Arts and 7s 


Crafts a 


In Fumed Oak, 


The handsomest and most pop- 
ular finish of to-day. 
Hundreds of 





beautiful pieces from 
which to make selections. 
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The exc.usive errect which 
distinguishes our entire stock 
of House Furnisninas, is the 
comment of all who visit our 
splendid establishment. *.° 
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GEORGIA-STIMSON 


FURNITURE 
ann CARPET CO. 


616-618 Washington Avenue, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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public early in November, probably with 
one of the Schubert musical produc- 
tions as an attraction. “Fantana” pre- 
sented by the Jefferson de Angelis Com- 
pany, may be the piece. 

eh hb ch 
CRONJE AND THE BOER WAR 


Some of the Boers who still hold out 
against English rule in their former 
African homes, never cease criticising 
the veteran General Cronje because of 
his participation in the Boer-British war 
spectacle at the World’s Fair. The old 
hero at first did not deign to notice 
their talk, but he has at last silenced 
them. Of what use is all the honor 
and glory of military achievement and 
patriotic zeal if all one’s possessions 
have been confiscated and he is left 
alone and penniless to starve. This is 
the argument General Cronje applies to 
his traducers. And it seems a good one. 
There has been much selfishness dis- 
played by certain leaders of the Boer 
cause. Those who have youth forget 
that they are better fitted to battle 
against the world than the veteran 
Cronje and those that have worldly 
goods, have never showed much dispo- 
sition to rehabilitate the fortunes of 
this scarred veteran whom they de- 
nounce for his daily surrender to the 
British in sham battle. The late Ex- 
President Krueger had a large fortune 
when he died, but it seems he never 
made inquiry for his old compatriot, 
General Cronje. Now more than ever 
is Cronje determined to go through 
with the great spectacle at the Fair. He 
sees nothing to discredit the Boer 
in the mimic war scene. He thinks he 
is engaged in a great educational work. 
The show as everyone knows is a mar- 
velous one. It is realistic in every sense 
of the word and-the crowds that see 
it every day testify their appreciation 
for the Boers and especially for Gen- 
erals Cronje and Viljoen. The spec- 
tacle-is presented three times a day and 
the prices of admission are 50 cents, 75 
cents and $1.00. 

rN A A 
THE ALPS AND ITS TREASURES 


Larger crowds than ever are visiting 
the Tyrolean Alps, enjoying the treas- 
ures of pleasure and excitement that are 
to be found there. The Alps is always 
a source of wonder and entertainment. 
The concerts that have been given at 
this now famous World’s Fair attrac- 
tion have done as much as anything else 
to make it the most popular of all re- 
sorts in the city. The Garde Repub- 
licaine and King Edward’s famous 
band have played at the Alps and the 
regular concerts given by Carl Komzak 
and Max Bendix have made the place 
the virtual home of music at the Fair. 
It is a great pleasure ro while away 
the time at the Alps, eating and drink- 
ing and listening to the sweetest strains 
of music. There is nothing quite like 
such a pleasure to be had anywhere in 
the country. Besides the Alps have 
other attractions which win the admi- 
ration of beholders. The scenic rail- 
way, the art gallery with its rich paint- 
ings and carvings, the chapel and many 
other exact reproductions of life and 
customs of the people in Tyrol are ever 
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The Best Thing 


Over the Pike. 


-HEPTOL 


SPLITS 


From the time of “Creation” through the “Baby 
Incubator” stage down to the time when you are 
ready for the “Hereafter” your liver needs looking 


after. 


You can seek throughout “Fair Japan,” go to a 
far-off “Chinese Village” in “Mysterious Asia;” wan- 
der in the “Wild West” or freeze among the “Esqui- 
maux” in “Alaska;” climb the “Tyrolean Alps;” 
mingle with the natives in “Egypt,” “Ireland,” 
“Siberia,” or in “Paris,” “Constantinople,” “Cairo” or 
the. “Streets of Seville;”’ from “New York to the 
North Pole ;”’ “Over and Under the Sea,”’—and never 
find a better laxative water than Heptol Splits. 

As simple and harmless as the old-time remedies 
of the “Old Plantation” days, as effective a cleanser 
as the “Galveston Flood.” 

Make your body a “Temple of Mirth” by taking 
Heptol Splits occasionally, 





15c 


Sold Everywhere, and in Old St. Louis. 





That Ever Came 


LAXATIVE 
ee 
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15c 








furnishing entertainment to enthusiastic 
crowds. In short the Alps is one of 
the greatest of the Pike’s attractions. 
ab ak ab 

CORRESPONDENCE BY ’PHONE. 

An excellent scheme for business men 
who have considerable correspondence, 
but who hardly require the constant ser- 
vices of a _ stenographer, has been 
evolved by a Cleveland man. By means 
of a telephone exchange and a private 
system, his patrons telephone their cor- 
respondence to a number of competent 
and rapid stenographers, who receive 
the material and reproduce it on the 
typewriter. In this way six steno- 
graphers are said to be able to handle 
the morning correspondence of forty 
business men in all parts of the city. 

ak abs ob 

General Frederick D. Grant is respon: 
sible for a story that embodies an an- 
swer to quick-tempered people who ar- 
gue that they soon get over their tan 
trums. Grant had a friend who, on ac- 
count of his fiery temper, could never 
keep a valet. One of them remained 
two months, and, on leaving, told his 
erstwhile employer bluntly the reason 
for his departure. “Pooh, pooh, James,” 


said Grant’s friend; “what if I am a 
bit quick-tempered? My anger is no 
sooner on than it is off.” “True, sir,” 
said James, respectfully; “but it is no 
sooner off than it is on again.” 
ab ob 
“Waiter, I find here in my soup a 
needle—a needle, sir!’ “That must be a 
misprint—that should be a _ noodle.”— 
Judge. 
ob oh ob 
All in the brand: Homer—“What’s 
the difference in time between Chicago 
and Paris?” Rounder—“Well, that de- 
pends on the kind of a time you are 
looking for.”—Chicago News. 
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WIDELY 
IMITATED BUT NEVER EQUALLED 


THE GENUINE 


Murray & Lanman’s 
Florida Water 








The Perfume. of Perfumes. 
REFRESHING, DELIGHTFUL. 
Without exception the best 
Toilet Water in the World. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR 
MURRAY & LANMAN’S 
AND SEE THAT YOU GET IT. 
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1S THE BATH TUB DANGEROUS? 


Is the bath tub dangerous—only less 
so than the automobile. So we must 
believe if we give credit to the plaint 
of one “B. K. J.,” who voices his woes 
in the Sun. “Let us pause,” he exclaims, 
“in our mad career of politics and other 
autumnal divertisement and raise a cry 
for reform in bath tubs. Not in the old- 
fashioned, safe kind, but in these new- 
fangled polished porcelain affairs in 
which lurk all manner of slippery dis- 
aster. They are handsome to look at 
and cleanly in character, but they are 
dangerous to all who indulge in them. 
Already do I know dozens of people, 
men and women, who have slipped upon 
their treacherous surfaces and suffered 
more or less breakage and bruises. I 
know one distinguished railway man 
who fell during his bath and broke his 
collar bone, and I know a distinguished 
author who broke two ribs in the same 
way. As for myself, I have thus far 
sustained no further injury than bruises. 
But why should the bath tub be so dan- 
gerously slippery? Is glaze its only 
glory? What’s the matter with having 
unglazed bath tubs? Or at least the 
rim unglazed, so that the bather may 
have some chance to catch his falling 
self? Even a rubber cap would be of 
some avail. I know one lady who spreads 
a table cloth in the tub before she turns 


* the water on, but how cumbersome and 


clumsy this is. The polished beauty 
may be pleasing to the eye, but the dan- 
ger of it should make it as much to be 
avoided as we avoid the mottled beauty 
of the deadly moccasin.” 
eb oh 
BASE BALL JUDGMENTS 

I say! dey’re de lilies! de roses! de 
forget-me-nots! Say! dey’re de ringers 
fot de pie crust! Nuttin’ to it! Chee! 
Hittin’! Dose are de culs could hit an 
in-curvin’ bullet outen a rifled Mauser! 
Dose are de boys could keep de shells 
off de Roosians wid a stick! An’ on 
fielden’ dere’s nuttin’ ter touch ’em! 
Every pal dere is a net. Sure! a net! 
Dose boys ’a got fins on ’em like crab 
scoops. Why, it’s nuttin’ for Rickert to 
run in out o’ left field and catch a 
foul tip. And Stanley gets ’em out ’o 
the top row o’ bleachers. Dey can have 
my week’s wages. I’m tellin’ yer, any 
time. Dat, for de National League! 
Dese fellows kin make monkeys outen’ 
’em! It’s a flag, dat’s wat it is—all stars. 
Dat’s a nine. Fifty cents to see a team 
like dat from de _ grand stand! It 
oughter be twice dat ter look trou a 
knot hole in de fence. Say! me for dat 
team. Dey can step on my neck, I’m 
tellin’ yer! 

II. O de dubs! O de ham fatters! 
Say, dose stiffs oughter go jump in de 
Basin! Why, dey couldn’t hit a freight 
car comin’ outen a tunnel! Dey couldn’t 
hit a grain elevator wid a brass nuck! 
Wat t’ell! Dey couldn’t catch de small- 
pox! Dey couldn’t field a lame cow in 
a back yard. Say, dose uster-beens 
oughter practice wid shingles on medi- 
cine balls! Dey oughter catch wimmin 
faintin’. Cheese! de Salvation Army 
oughter get after ‘em for de errors dey 
makes! Dey are de limit! I sware to 
Gord! and de gall of ’em. Two bits 
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Special 


Parlor Pieces. 
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Arts and Crafts Furniture 


oft & For the Town and Country House 


We have the Unequalled Choice combined 
with Extra Quality and Lowness of Price. 


Combines the beauty feature, 
modern handicraft and art, 


UTILITY AND /ESTHETIC EFFECTS. 
Pieces for each room. 

Spanish Leather Cushions 

Seats and Backs in Weathered Oak, 


UNEQUALLED STOCK IN ALL LINES. 


Five Piece Suit: 





BROADWAY AND LOCUST 
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$65 
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KIRALFY’S 
Louisiana Purchase Seosteche:. 





for a seat in de bleachers! Two bits! 
Five beers! Six pack o’ cigareets! Why, 
tunder! I wouldn’t give ’em a canceled 
postage stamp to see a triple-deader, 
sixteen innin’s to de game. Not on yer 
life. Dey’re no good. Dey make me 
weary! Dey oughter be playin’ wid de 
kid’s league at Bay St. Louis. Dat for 
‘em! I’m done!—New Orleans Times- 


Democrat. 
ols a) ob 
$14.40 TO NEW ORLEANS AND 


RETURN via Mobile and Ohio Rail- 
road Oct. 11th and November 15th. 
Equally low rates to other points South. 
Ticket office 518 Olive street. 
ob ob ob 
“Hist!” whispered the politician’s wife 
in the dead of night, “there are rob- 
bers in the house!” “Yes,” replied the 
politician, sleepily, “and in the Sen- 
ate, too. But why should that worry 
you?”—Philadelphia Press. 
ak oh 
Through sleeper to Ogden and Salt 
Lake City via Omaha and Union Pacific. 
Only 44% hours to Salt Lake City. 
Tickets and reservations at 903 Olive St. 
ale ahs = 
“IT see you advertise piano covers,” 
said the man with a squint. “Yes, we 
have all kinds,” said the clerk. “Let 
me look at some that are hermetically 
sealed, then.”—Yonkers’ Statesman. 


“Old Bliggers is such a strong Dem- 


ocrat I should not have supposed he 


would consent to his daughter’s marry- 
ing young Smith, who is a Republican.” 
“Well, Bliggers says his wife is a Dem- 
ocrat, too, and he is going to get some- 
body else into the family for her to 
argue with.”—Life. 
als of ob 

When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
Opposite direction. 





BOER WAR 


Uuder - pare 
FRANK My FILLIS, 


3—PERFORMANCES DAILY—-3 


1:00—3:30—7:30 


NOT ON THE DIKE 


But South of Ferris Wheel. East of 
Live-Stock and Agricultural Buildings. 
SPECIAL INTRAMURAL STATION. 


ADMISSION : 


Grand Stand 50c, Specially Selected Seats 75c, Box Seats $1.00 





OLYMPIC 





THIS WEEE, Seats will be on 

Klaw & Erlanger’s 
(inc.) Sale for 
World’s Fai 
Sasteatiee af Second Week of 
Gen. Lew Wallace’s 

BEN HUR| BEN HUR 
Wed. and Sat. Matinees. | Thursday Morning. 





- «» SEM URY ... 


THIS WEEK, NEXT SUNDAY, 
Chauncy The 
Olcott. | Forbidden Land 
IN Tre New Tisetran 
“A Romance Comic Opera. 
of Athlone.” | Reserved Seats on Sale 
Regular Matince Sat. Thursday. 








RACING 








MUSIC HALL, 
OLIVE, 13th and 14th STS. 


LOUISIANA 


World s Fair Extravaganza. 

EVERY NIGHT 8:15. 

Matinees—Sunpay, 
Wepbnespay, Fripay. 











1000 Seats at 50c—2000 Seats at 25c. 
Bo Dajly at 9a. m. 


] MPER] A First-Class Policy 
L Cool as the Ocean 

Nightly at 8—Sat. Mat. at 2. 
David Belasco Presents BLANCHE BATES 


N 
“The Darling of the Gods” 


Prices 25c to $1.50. He Good Seat 50c. 


ST. LOUIS’ 
A N D MOST POPULAR 
THEATRE 

















. Matinees Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday 


DELMAR JOCKEY 
CLUB 


es 

Six Races Daily, Beginning 
2:30 p. m. 
oS 


ADMISSION— 
Including Grand Stand 


$1.00 


Continued Success America’s Sterling Comedians 


WILLIAMS and WALKER 
“IN DAHOMEY”’ 





STANDARD 


The Home of Folly. Two Frolics Daily. 


THIS WEEK, NEXT WEEK, 
AL 
REEVES’ HIGH 
BIG ROLLERS. 
SHOW. 
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THE BEAUTY SWING 


When women go in for any form of 
physcal culture they like it to be some- 
thing which enables them to wear an 
effective dress if possible, and at all 
events, to give displays of their prow- 
ess before their friends. As fencing 
meets both these requirements, it has 
attained popularity as a fashionable ath- 
letic exercise for women, while swim. 
ming, which again offers scope for be- 
coming costume, and the exhibition of 
natatory skill, is a favorite form of phy- 
sical culture. 

An ingenuous mind has conceived the 
idea of making the swng the latest 
craze, and it is surprising what can be 
done with it. Of course, its hygienic 
value is first vaunted, though one 
shrewdly suspects that it is its possi- 
bilities for “effect,” rather than its 
health-giving advantages which are its 
real attraction. However, it is claimed 
that the swing, if properly manipulated 
will do wonders in the way of render- 
ing muscles supple, improving the fig- 
ure and carriage, and keeping the com- 
plexion clear. But the further advan- 
tage of the swing as a body exerciser is 
that it can be set up anywhere, and 
that in a becoming costume a girl can 
produce a series of charming and pic- 
turesque effects. A board seat, a bar, 
a couple of rings, and the ropes are all 
that is needed in the way of actual ma- 
chinery, and then what possibilites there 
are in the way of dress! Swinging com- 
petitions on wet days in country houses 
would doubtless be very popular. The 
decorated indoor swing, with a fascinat- 
ing balanceuse in it, ought to prove one 
of the most effective matrimonial traps 
set by desiginng maidens. 

ae he be 
Continuous: Nell—‘Yes, he actually 
had the impudence to kiss me.” Belle— 
‘The idea! Of course you were indig- 


nant?” Nell—“Oh, yes, Every time.”— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


ah eh 
“A man should instinctively seek the 
society of his superiors.” “But he should 





Bedroom 
Requisite 


“In every bedroom there 
should be a bottle of Pond’s Ex- 
tract to rest the tired feet, to 
soothe the aching joints, to quiet 
the neuralgic head, to refresh 
the whole body.” 


So saysa comfortable woman who 
contributes to the happiness of her 
guests by placing in their bedrooms 


Nothing is like it to cure Sunburn, 
Prickly Heat and Sore Muscles. 
Sold only in sealed bottles under buff wrapper 


Accept no Substitute 
Pond’s Extract Co. offers three prizes of $25, $15 
and $10:respectively, to the three persons send- 
ing, on: or. before Dec. 1st, 1904, the largest num- 
ber of words which rhyme with “ £ztract.” 


76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


never say so.” “Why not?” “It would 
inflate his superiors and irritate his in- 
feriors.”—Cincinnati Tribune. 


ob hb 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


- Mrs. Newwed—John, do you think 
that Roosevelt and Parker will be 
elected? 

Mr. Newwed (looking up quickly)— 
Why, I suppose one of them will be 
elected. 

Mrs. Newwed—One of them! Why, 
I thought both of them would be elected. 

Mr. Newwed—That’s impossible. 

Mrs. Newwed—Why, McKinley and 
Roosevelt were elected at the same time. 

Mr. Newwed—But they were running 
on the same ticket. 

Mrs. Newwed—Well, so are Roosevelt 
and Parker. ‘a 

Mr. Newwed (showing rising anger) 
—They’re nothing of the kind. 

Mrs. Newwed—Oh, how terrible! I 
thought that Fairbanks was _ running 
against Roosevelt and Parker. 

Mr. Newwed—Not at all. It’s Par- 
ker and Davis against Roosevelt and 
Fairbanks. 

Mrs. Newwed—Well, who is Colonel 
Bryan running against? 

Mr. Newwed (visibly irritated)—He 
isn’t running at all. He isnt a candidate, 

Mrs. Newwed—Well, then, why did 
he have such a terrible fight? 

Mr. Newwed—Oh, he was against the 
gold plank in the platform. 

Mrs. Newwed—John, what is a gold 
plank? Is it real gold, or just an imita- 
tion? 

Mr. Newwed (with a look of ap- 
proaching lunacy)—It’s simply called a 
plank. It’s merely a declaration of the 
principles of the party. 

Mrs. Newwed—What party, John? 
Mr. Newwed (reaching for his hat; 
—You'll have to excuse me, darling. 
I’m going out on the porch to get a 
little air—New York Herald. 

eh hb & 

“During a Southern tour,” says John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., “I attended church 
one Sunday morning in a quaint little 
wooden meeting house where the pews 
were of unpainted pine boards. The 
minister was a good man, a_ sincere 
man, a really eloquent man, but he had 
contracted somewhere an unfortunate 
habit of bellowing. He bellowed like a 
bull. His voice shook the rafters. The 
sound overwhelmed the sense, and it 
was often impossible, for very noise, to 
get at the man’s meaning. He was es- 
pecially loud during the prayer. I never 
heard such an uproar as filled the little 
building while the Southern minister 
prayed. After he was through a little 
girl on my left gave a sigh of relief, 
and I heard her whisper to her father: 
‘Father, don’t you think that if he lived 
nearer to God he wouldn’t have to talk 


so loud?’” ‘ 
ab oh 


Through sleeping cars to Denver, via 
Union Pacific. Tickets and reservations 
at 903 Olive street. 

ab 


ob 
$14.40. TO NEW ORLEANS AND 


RETURN via Mobile and Ohio Rail- 
road Oct. 11th and November 15th. 
Equally low rates to other points South. 
Ticket office 518 Olive street. 
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After Baby Comes 


there is nourishment for both convales- 
cent mother and nursing child in 


ANHEUSER-BUscy, 
“Wh, Nulune 


It is an already digested food easily 
retained by the most delicate stomach. 





“AHEVSER goa It restores health and strength—supplies 
Nalt: Nag tuint _ nutriment needed—builds flesh and 
4 on INTOX J ssue. 


7A real malt extract—not an intoxicant; 
g contains less than 2 Z of alcohol. 


All druggists sell it. Prepared by the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Rainproof or Big Four Route 





Automobile Coats ie 
a RR) 
Made in stylish and best ERI E R. R. 
materials. Water- 
—" Three Fast Trains 
JUST THE THING FOR pene ll 
SLN_OR RAIN PITTSBURG, 
$9.00 10 $18.00. Ato: So 
ge gf aM ign 
logue of Rainproof “ 
Coats, Suits and Skirts, BOSTON. 


and Automobile Coats. 
LOW TOURIST RATES. 


National Mercantile Co. © -rickET OFFICES; Broadway and Chestnut 
P.0. Box 162 Indianapolis, ind Union Station, World’s Fair Grounds. 
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THE ARMY BENEDICT 

That the benedict has a progressively 
narrow sphere in army life is becoming 
more and more evident from the state- 
ments of army officers who are un- 
doubtedly in a position to know. It is 
admitted that the American officer and 
the American soldier are paid better than 
any other officer or soldier in the world. 
For its size, the American army is far 
more expensive than the army of any 
other country. There seems no occa- 
sion to complain of the low wages of 
the army officer. Yet it is evident his 
salary as a young officer is not sufficient 
to keep up appearances if he be a man of 
family. The reason is not difficult to 
find. In the army all officers are upon 
the same social plane. The subaltern 
at $1,200 a year moves in the social set 
of the general with $15,000 so far as the 
life of the post is concerned. Outside 
of the army society is classified roughly 
on the basis of its income. If one does 
not feel that he can afford to go in an 
expensive set, he can find a set not 
so expensive. Within the army life of 
a post the officer must be part of the 
social life of the post, or be without so- 
ciety. There is but one grade—the 
most expensive—and the pace of that 
grade is set by the officers with the best 
salaries. The bachelor who has_ but 
himself to look after can keep in the 
swim, but when he acquires a house- 
hold he must cut his social garments to 
fit the cloth at his disposal, and there 
is absolutely not cloth enough to cover 
Even though it will be 
hard- 


the situation. 
regarded by some officers as a 
ship, perhaps General Corbin has the 
solution. If Congress were to equalize 
salaries so that the pay of the general 
would not be so greatly in excess of 
the lieutenant, it would probably cause 
a great howl. Should Mrs. Lieutenant 
cut herself off from social intercourse 
with Mrs. Colonel and Mrs. General 
and Mrs. Captain because of the slim 
purse of her husband, it is likely that 
her position would be rather humiliat- 
ing. Neither is it practicable to recruit 
the officers of the army from rich men 
only. That would probably stir up 
trouble. It would not do in a republic. 
But, admitting all this, is General Cor- 





Ask us any- 
thing you wish 
to know con- 
cetning desir- 
able invest- 
ments and we 

shall be glad to give you any in- 
formation within our power. 


sale on 


List of bonds for 
application. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 





bin sure that the Secretary of War 
can always decide? Is love in the army 
a different course from 
love in civil life? Must Mars await 
Mammon’s consent before he harbors 
Cupid? Must the subaltern disclose ev- 
ery private affair and every source of 
income to a Washington bureau? And 
after it is all done, who is to decide 
just what income in the army is to en- 
title the officer to take a wife? It looks 
as though General Corbin were shifting 
a very delicate question to the shoulders 
of the Secretary of War.—Baltimore 


News. 
hk he 
ERROR IN PUNCTUATION 


Samuel Untermeyer, the New York 
corporation lawyer, is always particularly 
careful about condensing his telegrams 
too much, says the New York Times. 
His education in this respect was salu- 
tary, but expensive. 

Some time ago, while Mr. Unter- 
myer was abroad, Mrs. Untermyer had 
an opportunity to purchase some un- 
usually fine tapestries. The value set 
upon them by the dealer was, however, 
something princely. Mrs. Untermyer, 
therefore, thought it best to write to 
her husband, asking his advice before 
purchasing, and requesting an answer 
In due time came the reply. 


going to take 


by cable. 
It read: 

“No price too high.” 

The tapestries were accordingly pur- 
chased. When Mr. Untermyer returned 
he expressed some surprise that his 
wife had not acted according to his ad- 
vice, \vhereupon she showed him the 
cablegram, which she happened to have 
preserved. Mr. Untermyer took a pen- 
cil, scribbled a few words, and handed 
them to his wife, who read: 

“No. Price too high.” 

THE CURSE OF MONEY. 

Patrick A.- Collins, Mayor of Boston, 
tells a story of a negro who was arrest- 
ed for stealing. He had been caught 
helping himself to the contents of the 
cash drawer in the store of a Mr. Apple- 
ton. The magistrate before whom the 
negro was brought knew him, and was 
much surprised to learn the charge 
against the prisoner. Looking at the 
negro earnestly, he said: “Sam, I’m sor- 
ry to see you here. Didn't you know 
that no good could come from stolen 
money? There’s a curse on it.” “Well, 
jedge,” replied the prisoner, “I didn't 
know Mistah Appleton stole dat money. 
I couldn‘t tell dat by jest lookin’ at it.” 
—Texas Siftings. 

ole ols oe 

An indignant letter dictated by a 
clever old gentleman runs thus: “Sir, 
my stenographer, being a lady, can not 
take down what I think of you. I, 
being a gentleman, can not express it; 
but you, being neither, can readily di- 


vine it.” 

The Overland Limited of the Union 
Pacific, a thoroughly up-to-date train, 
makes quickest time to California and 
Oregon. Only 71 hours, St. Louis to 
San Francisco. Observation dining and 
through Pullman car. Tickets and re- 
servations at 903 Olive street, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


We take pleasure in announcing to our patrons and the public 
in general that the magnificent 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


AND 


of the Lincoln Trust Co., 


STORAGE VAULTS 


located at 710 Chestnut Street, are 


to remain there permanently. We solicit your Safe Deposit 
business and offer you the best in the line of protection and 
good service obtainable anywhere. 


LG he “GR a oe 














Investment Securities a Specialty 





WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


BOND & STOCK BROKERS. 


Direct Private Wire te New York. 





























300 N. FOURTH STREET, 8T. LOUIS 
H. Woon, President. Ricn’p. B. Burocx, Vice-Pres. W.E. Burazr, Cashier. 


JEFFERSON 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. 
We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in 
all parts of the world. 


BANK, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








B&OS-W 


HISTORIC AND PICTURESQUE 
ROUTE TO 


NEW YORK 


Washington, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. 


Stop-Over Privileges on all 
First-Class Tickets. 


“ELEGANT VESTIBULED 
TRAINS, AND ALL 
OF THEM DAILY. 


connie WITH HIGH eA K SEATS, 


N DRAWING ROOM SLEEPERS, 
OBSERVATION SLEEPING CARS, 
COMPANY’S OWN DINING CAR 
SERVICE.» 


Meals Served ‘‘a la Carte.” 


The Beautiful Allegheny Moun- 


tains, Historic Harper’s Ferry, 
reo rue I Copel b antead and the Na- 
tio 


For Rates, Time of Trains, Sleeping Car Reserva- 
tions, Etc., call on any Ticket Agent or address 
F. D. ee re ST. LOUIS, MO. 


P. McCARTY 


Gen’! Pass. hake: Cincinnati, Ohio. 





-- TO.. 
Eastern Cities 
CaxsD 


LOWEST RATES 
BEST SERVICE. 





INFORMATION CHEERFULLY GIVEN 








ED. KEANE, 
Ass’t. Gen’l. Passenger Agent, 
104 North Fourth, ST. LOUIS 














CARMODY’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT’S ALL. 
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OCTOBER 15> THE LAST DAY 


The great $85, 500.00 World’s Fair Contest was opened, and the enormous prize money deposited in trust, solely to arouse in- 
terest in the Great World’s Fair. Being purely a contest of skill, intelligence and of careful estimate of the probabilities of the atten- 


_ dance, as governed by the conditions that make great Fairs a success or failure, such as the financial conditions, railroad facilities, 


etc., the estimates are to be made on the total paid attendance and the CONTEST IS HELD OPEN UP TO OCT. tsth., IN ORDER 
THAT EVERY CONTESTANT WILL HAVE FULL KNOWLEDGE OF THE EXACT CONDITIONS OF PUBLIC SENTI- 
MENT, THE GENERAL PROSPERITY AND THE ATTENDANCE FOR FIVE WHOLE MONTHS PREVIOUS ON 
WHICH TO BASE INTELLIGENT ESTIMATES. A greater sum than even the prizes has been expended by the Contest Co. 
in advertising the Fair and arousing public interest in it. 


$85,500.00 in Gold to be Given Away. 


We will pay $85,500.00 in prizes to those who can estimate nearest to the total paid attendance at the Great St. Louis World’s 
Fair. This Fair opened April 30, 1904, and will close December 1, 1904. The paid attendance on opening day was 125,754 people, 
during May the paid attendance was 542,028, during June 1,382, 863, during July 1,514,758, during August 1,992,248. Can you esti- 
mate the number of people who will pay admission during the entire Fair? 


$85,500.00 in Gold to Those Who Come Nearest. 
First Prize, $25,000.00. Second Prize, $10,000.00. Third Prize, $5,000.00 


Our prizes are the largest ever offered in any contest and are divided as follows: 


“EG; REG: TARDE ORCRTING la Soe fas Macc Sass tie Soa hae 8 ee $25,000.00 To the next 20 nearest estimates, $100 each ..........$ 2,000.00 
To the second nearest estimate ....................++ I0,000.00 To the next 50 nearest estimates, $50 each ............ 2,500.00 
To the third nearest estimate ...............0eccceees 5,000.00 To the next 100 nearest estimates, $25 each ............ 2,500.00 
Tothe. fourth nearest: Gsitiate: so... oc hvcaecse tends 2,500.00 To the next 200 nearest estimates, $10 each .......... 2,000.00 
EO: the Atth. earest: Gace: osc soho k a ac econ aac ", 1,500.00 To the next 500 nearest estimates, $5 each ............ 2,500.00 
To the sixth nearest estimates copes ieee oe eet bes 1,000.00 To the next 1,000 nearest estimates, $1 each ... .:..... 1,000.00 
To the next Io nearest estimates, $200 each ............ 2,000.00 ca sae ws <s 6 6:4-gkeie see 26,000.000 

MM a see ec oie ard see sb APNE Se ae aia SUL TIE No ico WTEC Calne GRR aigerss Heels. chee MSw dees ee $85,500.00 


Contest Closes October 15th 


Not an estimate can be made after that date. This is six weeks before the Fair closes, insuring absolute fairness to every par- 
ticipant. 

For each estimate we send you a separate engraved and numbered certificate with your estimate thereon. The corresponding 
coupons of these certificates are deposited at the time your estimates are made and can be handled only by the Committee on Awards, 
after the contest closes. 

We give you the enclosed order for one certificate ABSOLUTELY FREE to increase interest in the Great Fair. 

THE MORE CERTIFICATES YOU HOLD, THE GREATER YOUR OPPORTUNITIES are of securing one or more of 


these prizes. 





ttt cc eles ere PAS, SE NE EOE. ge Ra eae ee der 6: one 0 gpa lesen eters Pate 5.00 
NN in, Cua tde sso. pte miei sp 6. WA boiled Sch dy oe A a I NE 5 6g 50.6 “engine de'r'eg Coe cb ecco see eseboreroets 12.50 
52 ee. 2. goatee ee ee Pos te eae eA eke home a es oa reo, ule ca clog voce egin ee sbelsinian epic nen eas 25.00 
eS Nena Se aie SSN OU gy Dee Ra aa Te aR Pare oa ee i as 5 ania. od aecoces et eaeeuanecss, ABO 


We will send you a separate engraved and numbered certificate for 
MISSOURI TRUST GOMPANY every estimate you make, accompanied by proper remittance. OUR CER- 
oe TIFICATES AND COUPONS ARE ON SALE AT ALL DRUG STORES 
et IN ST. LOUIS AND SUBURBS, and we will allow you the privilege of 





cee, z ‘APTA. $2:000.0005 icin filling in your own certificates and coupons and returning the coupons to us 
irene con, Scere Toe oveene " at any time before October 15th, 1904, but if you haven’t the time to do it, or 
ee ee for some reason cannot purchase your certificates and coupons of your 
AS oe druggist, we ask you to send your estimates on the enclosed blank with 
Me May 20,1903. your remittance direct to us at address given below, and we shall be glad 
to make out your certificates and coupons for you. The certificates we 
eure 7 will send you for your record and the coupons we will deposit for con- 
nee fit gK es sideration in the awarding of the’prizes. By either plan you will have 
thie Certifies that, The World's Fair Contest Company, your certificates of the estimates which you have made in the contest. 
incorporated, has this day deposited with this Company Remember you are to estimate the number of people who will pay ad- 
$75,000.00 in gold, for the payment of the awards in ite mission into the grounds during the entire Fair. This does not include any 


free passes whatever. In order to help you estimate, we will state that the 
total paid attendance at the Chicago World’s Fair was 21,480,141, at the 
Pan-American Exposition 5,306,859, and at the Omaha Exposition 1,778,250. 


Contest on the total paid attendance at the Louisiana Pur 


ehase Exposition, 1904, and that said deposit is held in 


trust by this Company to ve paid by it to auch successful MONEY NOW DEPOSITED. 
Gontestants, as the Committee on awards nay directs We cannot touch this prize money. It is held by the Missouri Trust 
Cpames Frage Campane of S- Leute, Co. for no other purpose than to pay these prizes as soon as the committee 
Stoney on awards declares the successful contestants. This committee has no in- 
terest whatever in the contest and is made up of prominent business men 
* sane who have agreed to award the prizes, and your estimates are turned over 
to this committee before the Fair closes, insuring absolute fairness to 
everyone interested. OCTOBER 15th positively LAST DAY. Not a penny 


$10,500 00 Supplementary Prizes added after this deposit 
was made. 


-ONLY A FEW DAYS REMAIN. Don’t subject yourselfto a life-long regret by failing to enter this remarkable contest. 
Call on your druggist to-day, or write your estimates and name and address plainly and send to us with proper amount of money. 
We will give your order immediate attention. WRITE PLAINLY. Remit by express order, postal note or registered letter. 


Don’t send personal checks)s WRITE TO-DAY. Address, 


THE WORLD’S FAIR CONTEST CO., Delmar and Adelaide Aves., St. Louis, Mo 


OCTOBER isth, LAST DAY. Don’t forget that you must enter the contest before that date or not at all. 


will be accepted or estimate counted after that date, 
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Through Car Lines 


TO 








ESOPUS, N. Y. 


4 CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 

F OMAHA DES MOINES 

ST. PAUL MINNEAPOLIS 
DENVER FORT WORTH 
SALT LAKE CITY TOLEDO 
DETROIT BUFFALO 
TORONTO MONTREAL 
PORTLAND, ME. BOSTON 
NEW YORK PITTSBURG 

; INDIANAPOLIS CINCINNATI 
WHEELING FORT WAYNE 


Tickets Are Sold, Baggage Checked and Sleeping Car Reservations Made at 
World’s Fair Station. 


City Ticket Office, Eighth and Olive Streets. 





$15 
To Texas 


AND RETURN 
October 4th and 18th. 


‘‘The Texas Train’’ a through, fast 
service, standard and excur- 
sion sleepers. 












Union : Station. 














LOUISVILLE 





FRENCH LICK SPRINGS 


TICKET OFFICES 


OLIVE ano SIXTH VESTIBULED TRAINS LEAVE ST. LOUIS DAILY 


AND 8.52A.M. 11.58A.M. 8.27P.M. 11.00P.M. 2.05A.M. 
UNION STATION. DINING CARS A LA CARTE 
F. D. Gildersleeve, Ass’t Gen’] Pass. Agt. ST. LOUIS, MO. H. C. Stevenson, City Pass. Agent. 





10 FAST TRAINS to 10,000 EASTERN CITIES 
—VIA— 


BIG FOUR ROUTE 


hi Lake Shore, New York Central, Boston & Albany, Pittsburg & Lake Erie, 
Erie R, R., Lehigh Valley and Chesapeake & Ohio. 


LOW TOURIST RATES 
Connection with all Steamship Lines to and from New 
York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia - Norfolk 


TICKET OFFICE w. DEPPE, 
Broadway & Chestnut CHIEF ASST. oe Pass. AGENT. 
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A STUDY IN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS. 


$50.000.00 


The above sum my been set aside by THE lego pet ae Us eeernotne. La pee x4 
be distributed as awards to the subscri MERCIAL TRIBUN: 
CINCINNATI WEEKLY GAZETTE who pow te net total vote cast in the ore e rr 











if 


Ohio 


for President of the United States, at the election to be held Nov. 8, 1904. 





HERE I$ WHAT WE OFFEB 
To Our Subscribers Who En- 
gage in This Gigantic Intel- 
lectual Contest. 
Toone making nearest oor. 
x coimate °o 


e. 
T° Second Nearest .. 
Fa Nearest .... 





exact 








To 











i 
f 








the exact total vo 
+ abd aduitiowad 
amount tof ............ 10,000 
A Grand Total of $50,000 
The award for exact estimate 
between Oct. 1 and Nov. 8 is 
withdrawn and added to the 
first award for the nearest es- 
timate, making a total of 


$25,000.00. 
But if the exact estimate is 
submitted prior to Oct. 1 a 
special award of $10,000 is < 
ered, a@ total of $35,009. 


THE VOTE AT PREVIOUS 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 
To better enable the readers 
of The Commercial Tribune 
and The Weekly Gazette to 
have the figures of previous 
years before them, the follow- 
ing figures are given to show 
total vote in Ohio for Presi- 
ident of the United States for 
the years from 1888 to the last 
LAS ry go election: 

1 $41,941. 1892—861,625. 1896— 
1,020,107. 1900—1,049,121. 1904—? 











CONDITIONS. 


If there is a tie in the estimates of two or more 
persons for any one of the ten leading awards, or for the 
special award of $10,000, the amount thereof will be 
equally divided. In case of the $10 and $5 awards, each 
of the next nearest estimators will receive $10 and $5 
respectively. 

Fifty cents (50c) entitles you to The Daily and Sunday 
Commercial Tribune for two weeks and one (1) estimate. 

One dollar entitles you to The Commercial Tribune 
for four weeks and two (2) estimates. You may subscribe 
for as many weeks in advance as you please, and each 
two weeks’ subscription will entitle you to one estimate, 
and no more. 

You can send in a subscription for The Commercial 
Tribune at the rate of fifty cents for each two (2) weeks, 
and for two weeks or longer, together with an estimate 
for each period of two weeks, and direct the estimate to 


.| be recorded in your name 4nd the paper sent as a present 


to a friend. 

Fifty (50) cents entitles you to THE WEEKLY GA- 

ETTE for six (6) months and one (1) estimate. 

One dollar entitles you to THE WEEKLY GAZETTE 
for one (1) year and two (2) estimates. 

You can send in a subscription for THE WEEKLY 
GAZETTD at the rate of fifty cents for six (6) months 
and direct the estimate to be recorded in your nameand the 
paper sent as a present to 4 friend 

All estimates, no matter how eent (other than those 
competing for the special award for the exact estimate 
made prior to October 1, 7904, which must be received be- 
fore 6 o’clock p.m. of that day), must be received at the 
office of The Commercial Tribune, 528 and. 530 Walnut 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio, before 6 o’clock p.m. of Novem- 
ber 8, 1904, otherwise they will not be et peng to par- 
ticipate in the contest aud will be treated as informal, 
rejected and returned io the sender, 

Any fractions of a number annexed to an estimate will 
be disregarded and the estimate taken to mean num- 
ber submitted with the fracticn cmitted. 

Remittances, whether by express order, money order or 
check, must accompany “very estimate and be made pay- 
able to The Commercial Tribune. Mail communications 
should be directed to the Manager of The Commercial 
Tribune Award Bureau, P. O. Box 817, Cincinnati, O, 

After an estimate has been received and registered, no 
changes therein will be permitted. 

Acknowledgments of all remittances received for esti- 
mates will be made as promptly as possible. 

Agents, solicitors and «employees have no authority te 
make any representations or promises with reference to 
the terms of this contest, and for the purpose of pet ae 
estimates the agents, solicitors and employees of 
Commercial Tribune shall be taken to be the agents of "the 


subscribers estimating and not of The Commercial Tribune. 


These conditions constitute the entire contract, 


and are subject to no modification 


whatsoever, and every subscriber competing in this contest assents thereby to these con- 


ditions. 


The Official Certificate of the Secretary of the State of Ohio shall be conclusive as to 


the total number 


of votes cast. 


After the receipt of the Official Certificate an impartial committee, selected 
Commercial Tribune, will determine the winners, and its award will be published 


Commercial Tribune for three days, after which time, 


in the absence of objection, the 


awards will be distributed, and this distribution shall be final and absolute and binding 
on all participants in the contest. 





MTT 


For. subscription blanks and further information, address the Manager of 


THE COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE AWARD BUREAU, ¢: 


. O. BOX 817, 
NGINNATI, @. 











St. Ann’s 


Centh and O’ Fallon Streets, : 


Maternity Hospital, 


$t. Lowis, Mo. 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 








This institution is open over fifty years. Those conducting it have vast experi- 
ence. There are private rooms and wards. Terms moderate Private room patients 
can have their own physicians. Arrangements can be made for ihe care of infants. 

For further information apply to SISTER SUPERIOR. 

TELEPHONE : Kinloch D 1595. 
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TH For LIQUOR DRINHING, MORPHINE THE 
eel CY Ail Narcotic Drug Using, Neurasthenia, Tobacco and Cigarette Addictions eel ey 
DR. J. E. BLAINE, Physician and Manager 
ULE 2801-3-5 Locust Sr., Sr. Louis. Bell Phone, Beaumont 450 @—@ Ure 


HOME TREATMENT FOR TOBACCO AND NEURASTHENIA 


ee 





Wm. Schaefer, 
Proprietor. 


chee Grand 


N. W. Corner 6th and Pine Streets, 


W" KRANKE 


513 PINE ST. 


Finest Bar and Billiard 
Hall in the West 


LOAN 
‘OFFICE. | 


STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 
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Coloradc 
U tah 


<— THE 


1c Coad 


BEST REACHED VIA THE 


Maisecuint 
PACIFIC RY. 


OBSERVATION PARLOR CAFE rc 
DINING CARS,MEALS A LA CARTE, c 
AND PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS — 
\ WITH ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND FANS. , 


DOUBLE - DAILY + SERVICE. 
NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CALIFORNIA. WA 


C. GWARNER RUSSELL jMARDING 
Hi < TOWNSEND, 
GE 


AGT., 
‘ST.Louis. "MO. : 
“as 
© WARE 


St. Louis Ticket Office, S. E. Cor. Sixth and Olive Streets. 








The Mirror 


‘MN aE ie aaa 


Katy Says 


“Why Not Try Mexico” 


You .annot select a more delightful trip at this season than the trip to Old 
Mexico. A restful and invigorating change of climate; scenery and sky that 
vie with each other in exquisite beauty; the out-of-door life and the peculiar 
charm found only in the tropics—all combine to make it a superb trip. Old 
Mexico is quaintly foreign—a country of. picturesque sights and scenes; a 
veritable glimpse of a“hew world. 





















In Katy’s through PULLMAN SLEEPERS the trip can be 
made from ST. LOUIS TO MEXICO CITY 


comfortably and without change en route 


“Sights and Scenes in Old Mexico,” illus- 
trates points of interest en route and describes the customs and char- 
Don’t think of visiting Mexico without reading it 


Our attractive booklet, 
acteristics of the people. 


and “The Story of San Antofio.” 
Tickets and all information at 


520 OLIVE STREET. 


Sent anywhere for four cents. 


ST. LOUIS. 





















The cool retreats of 


Wisconsin and Michigan 


quickly and comfortably reached by 


FOUR MATCHLESS DAILY TRAINS 


in each direction between 


ST. LOUIS ann CHICAGO 


New Equipment 
Rock Ballasted 
Dustless Roadway 


Low Round Trip Rates 


GOOD ALL’ SUMMER 
Weite to D. BOWES, A.G.P.A., C.@ A. Ry., St. Louis, Mo. 


Ticket Oftices: Sixth and Olive Streets and Union Station 
Phones: Bell, Main 1024; Kinloch, A 1776 







CHICAGO & ALTON 








“BIG FOUR” 


—AND— 


New York Central 


ONLY ALL-RAIL ROUTE 
INTO 
ONLY Railroad Station 
IN 


NEW YORK CITY 
ONLY Route with NO FERRY TRANSFER. 
LOW TOURIST RATES 


TICKET OFFICES—Broadway and Chestnut, Union Station an 
World’s Fair Grounds. 
W. P. DEPPE, Chief Asst. Gen’l. Pass. Agent. 


